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ABSTRACT 


The present study deals with the affinities and dissimi-— 
larities found between Sartre's Les Mouches and Unamuno's 
La esfinge as these authors treat the themes of freedom and 
er man's Joss Of annecences Chapter 1 concerns itself with, an 
analysis of Les Mouches. In Chapter II the themes of freedom 
and man's loss of innocence are analysed in la esfinge, and 
compared and contrasted with the themes in Les Mouches. 
Chapter III answers the question: Can Les Mouches and La es- 
dinge be considered) tragedies in the Jight of ancient Greek 
as well as modern European concepts of tragedy? 

It can be concluded that in both Les Mouches and La esfinge 
man is free to choose his acts and his values. Man's inherent 
freedom alienatés-him from nature, and therefore he suffers 
anguish. He loses his innocence as he becomes aware of his 
freedom. In Les Mouches Oreste refuses to subordinate himself 
to either God or man, while in La esfinge Angel willingly sub- 
flit Goucod "ss will. Man 16 nov evil an les Mouches, buv tree. 
In La esfinge man is evil insofar as he does not submit to God. 
Oreste faces his freedom with responsibility, whereas Angel 
wishes to return to innocence and God. Both plays can be 
considered tragedies inasmuch as they assert the value of life 


in, Spite Of its inherent suffering. 
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INTRODUCTION 


it is surprising that, up to the present time, attempts to 
compare and contrast the works of Unamuno and Sartre have been 
almost non-existent.+ inere are Suriking’ parallels in the 
careers of these two men. Both were engaged in the politics of 
their times: Sartre was a prisoner of war, Unamuno was subjected 
to exile from his country. In addition, they wrote extensively 
on philosophical problems, and made ocutstanding contributions in 
vhe development of “contemporary theught, particularly ‘exist— | 
entialits thought. Both became in-turm journalist ,: novelist, 
and playwright. 

Generally, Existentialists are divided into two main groups: 
the Christian variety and the atheist. Unamuno is currently 
regarded as one of the major precursors of Christian Existential- 
ism, Paul Foulquié explains the relationship between Christian 
thought and modern existentialism: 

There is no cause for astonishment in the 
Christian origins of modern existentialism. 
Christianiluy o..ecives Frise.) LOuSLavLeSs 
of the soul which correspond to the 
Sxistentwialic, autiuude. the senseol, 
existence, of responsibility, of anguish, 
or astonishment in face of the irrational 
All these aspects of existentialism are apparent in Unamuno's 
works, and according to Paul Ilie constitute his originality: 
The issues that he raised concerning 
consciousness, anguish, death, trans- 
cendence, and personality anticipate the 


more systematic -- and less vital -- 
analyses of Heidegger, Buber, Jaspers, 
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and Sartre. Although the latter have 
been recognized as the leaders of modern 
existentialism, Unamuno wrote well in 
advance of their philosophies, and 
specifically enough to be considered more 
than just a precursor. 3 


The way Unamuno faces the problem of God should be kept in 
mind at all times. He discards the philosophical concept of 


God deduced. from logic or rational thought: 


El Dios légico, racional, el ens summum, el 
primum movens, el Ser Supremo de la filoso- 
fier teologica ... ee es m&s que una idea de 
Dios, algo muerto. 


Unamuno is interested in the living God: 


Los atributos del Dios vivo, del Padre de 
Cristo, hay que deducirlos de su revelacién 
hist6rica en el Evangelio y en la conciencia 
de cada uno de los creyentes cristianos, y 
no de razonamientos metafisicos que s6lo 
llevan al Dios-Nada de Escoto Eriugena, al 
Dios racional o panteistico, al Dios ateo, 
en fin, a la Divinidad despersonalizada. 

Y es que al Dios vivo, al Dios humano, 
no se llega por camino de razon, sino por 
camino de amor y de sufrimiento. La razon 
nos aparta mas bien de El. 


Dios mismo, no ya la idea de Dios, puede 
llegar a ser una realidad inmediatamente sen- 
tida; y aunque no nos expliquemos con su idea 
ni la existencia ni la esencia del universo, 
tenemos a las veces el sentimiento directo 
de Dios, sobre todo en los momentos de ahogo 
espiritual. Y este sentimiento, obsérvese 
bien, porque en esto estriba todo lo tragico 
de 61 y el sentimiento tragico de toda la 
vida, es un sentimiento de hambre de Dios, de 
earencia de Dios. Creer en Dios es, en 
primera tustancia, y como Veremos, querer que 
haya Dios, no poder vivir sin 1. 
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Clearly enough, Unamuno has in mind two different concepts of 
God.) He rejects the God of the theologians as false. Unamuno 
appeals to the living God, the One who lives in man because the 
latter wants Him to exist. This is the God of. Unamuno, the God 
Of faach. 

All the evidence points to the fact that Unamuno was primar- 
ilyse Christian existentialist. His work can, therefore, be « 
viewed from that standpoint, even though for Ilie Unamuno stands 
closer in method to Kierkegaard and Nietzsche than he is to 
Heidegger) Jaspers, and Sartre. But, continues Plie, "s.iwhide 
he recapitulates the ideas of the former two, he anticipates 
the concerns if not the actual solutions of the latter whe. 8 

It would be preposterous to give any reasons for our 
considering Sartre an existentialist. Nevertheless, for the 
purpose of our study, we must recall some of the central ideas 
in Sartrian existentialism. The first of these is the notion 
that in man, and in man alone, existence precedes essence. "This 
means, more simply, that man first is, and that afterwards he is 
Shes Oi Chavelll 

Another idea central to Sartre's thought concerns freedom 
in man, insomuch as he sees him free to choose his own actions. 
Even though man may not be able to accomplish the action of his 
choice because of the interference of obstacles beyond his 
control, he is still freé to evaluate these actions. He is like a 


god, free to choose his own good and his own evil; and he must 
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bear the responsibility for bis own acts, Thie is the main idea 
which permeates Les Mouches. 

Finally, we should mention Sartre's way of envisaging the 
problem of God. Perhaps one would be entitled.to say that 
Sartre's notoriety (as different from his real contribution to 
philosophy) is due to some extent to the manner in which he 
treats, Or Mistreats, God as a subject of philosophical 
speculation. L'Etre et le néant is the work of an atheist, 
end We findwin this book the justatication aor Sartre's position, 
To quote Foulquié: 

The main argument invoked on various occasions 
in b' Etre et) le neéant 1s the contradietion 
implicit in the notion of a being who would 
be his own basis, or causa sui. 

This argument, which Sartre does not 
develop, is generally explained in this way: 
in order to establish his own existence, he 
would have had to exist before existing, 
which is obviously self-contradictory. 

Having established, very briefly, the main points of the 
ideologies of Unamuno and Sartre which we consider most 
pertinent to the aim of our study, we shall proceed to outline 
the contents of the following chapters. 

We shall eanalyze, 1m Chapter 1, Sartre's Ges Mouches) ain 
an attempt to underline the most striking thematic units found 
in it, namely, the theme of man's alienation from himself and 


from others; the theme of freedom inherent in all men and its 


effects in man's choice of his acts; the relationship which 
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man bears to God and nature as a result of his gratuitous 
freedom; the subjectivity of values resulting from man's 
freedom of choice; and the subsequent anguish resulting 
from his having to choose hiw own good and evil. Finally, 
we shall explore the theme of man's loss of innocence as 
he becomes aware of his freedom. 

ja Chapter IIT, an attempt will be made to demonstrate 


that the themes analyzed in Chapter 1 are also found in 


Unamuno's La esfinge, although some of them are treated in 
amanner different from Sartre's. Our purpose is to under- 
line the thematic similarities between these two plays as 
well as to show possible differences that may arise in the 
manner in which each author deals with similar problems. 

We should stress the fact that) it 1S not our purpose 
to establish any direct influence whatsoever from Unamuno 
on Sartre, although we are aware of definite influences 
wnich Nietzsche and Kierkegaard exerted on both writers. 

In Chapter III we shall deal with criticism on hes 
Mouches and La esfinge. Next, we shall apply Unamuno's 
and Sartre's views on the theatre to their respective plays. 
Ultimately, an analysis of these two plays shall be made, 
applying the theories on tragedy expounded by Aristotle, 


Hegel, and Nietzsche. 
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| ACTS 


CHAPTER I 


A THEMATIC ANALYSIS OF LES MOUCHES 


im The first) act of Sarire's play, Oreste..-who at the 
beginning appears under the name of Philébe, visits Argos, his 
native city. The first characteristic of his personality that 
pancve UNderlines 2s his alaenabionss thay isi hve! @eackio£ 
connection with anyone in the city, and with the city itself. 
His valicneation is) physical, psychological and moral. 

Oreste.- Je suis né ici et je dois demander 
mon chemin comme un passant. 

Philébe is very much aware of his alienation. When 
Jupiter asks him if the gods should have struck Egisthe down 
for the murder of Agamemnon, Philébe answers: 

Oreste.- ... Ah! je ne sais pas ce qu'il fal- 
lait, et je m'en moque; je ne suis 
pas d'ici. 

As the conversation between Jupiter and Philébe continues, 
we learn more about Philébe's alienation. Jupiter tells Philébe 
that the whole town of Argos is in perpetual repentance for the 
murder of Agamemnon. This collective repentance is what binds 
together the people of Argos. Then Jupiter tells Philébe what 
he would say to Oreste should the latter appear in the town: 

Sup. ven." yee VOUS Ne sauicteZ panvager leur 
repentir, Car vous m'avez pas eu 
de part a leur crime, et votre am— 


pertinente innocence vous sépare 
d'eux...2 
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Philébe is and will be an outsider to the people of Argos as 
long as he does not have a common tie with them. 

After Philébe hears Jupiter's account of what he would 
tell Oreste, were he to appear in the city, he tries to tell 
Jupiter what he would reply to his remark were he Oreste: 

Oreste.- Vraiment? C'est 14 ce que vous 

diriex?) (Ri bien, 61 7 etais, 

moi, ce jeune homme, je vous 

repondrars... bam! WJerne sac 

pas ce que je vous répondrais. 

Peut—étre aveZ—-vous raison, ag 

pulls Cella me mesrerarde pac. 
Philébe cannot answer Jupiter because he is still a stranger 
to the people and events of Argos. He is a man without 
commitment. He is a free man only in the sense that he has not 
performed an act by which his freedom would be engaged. He has 
not “become” His freedom either according to Sartre's definition 
of being: "Je suis mon acte..."? or according to what Oreste 
himself will Vatter declare: "... ma liberte, c'est Jui [mon 
pera” Therefore, we can conclude from the above that a man 
is nothing else but his own acts, that these acts constitute his 
basic freedom, and that Philébe is not yet a free man. 

To use Benoit Pruche's terms, Philébe's freedom is more 
like a "liberté d'attente" or a "liberté d'absence" as opposed 
to a “"liberté d'engagement". This “liberté d'attente” is 


exemplified in the following passage: 
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Le Pedagogue.- ... A présent vous voila 
affranchi de toutes les servi- 
tudes et de toutes kes croyan- 
ces, Sans famille, sans patrie, 
sans religion, sans métier, 
libre pour tous les engagements 
et sachant qu’il ne faut jamais 
s'engager, un homme superieur 
enfin t 


This passage introduces the theme of freedom which will 
play a eee role throughout the play. We have said that 
Philébe's freedom is a "liberté d'attente" as opposed to a 
"liberté d'engagement" -- that of Oreste when he accomplishes 
hissacu. According to Sartre. “Wiperte d'attencve!’ as, the 
baste characteristic Of being: “... elle [ts libertée lest tres 


n 8 


exactement 1'étoffe de mon étre". Or as Pruche explains 1t; 


La liberté, telle que la congoit Sartre, c'est 
il'étre méme de l'homme. A ce stade, elle ne 
peut @tre que conscience, c'est-a-dire le pur 
néant du "pour-soi", liberté 4 1'état—pur, 
insaisissable absence. Mars elles apprend par 
des actes ... "l'homme de Sartre" est une cons- 
cience vide, une liberté-d'absence qui s'apprend 
successivement par ses actes. 
In Les Mouches, this being in question, this freedom at its 
purest state, is Philébe, for he is in the process of "making 
himself" through his act. At this moment his freedom to 
choose is waiting for an act in which to engage itself. 
We can make this dichotomy of "liberté d'attente" and 


"liberté d'engagement" in so far as we are able to stop time 


in the life of Philébe in order to examine it. But Philébe's 


LZ 


Jife as in the process of "becoming", his life is im constant 
MoVerionG diy «lame. Pruche asserts: ".... 11 ney a qulune li ver— 
té... On peut done faire plusieurs fois l'apprentissage de sa 
liberté et par conséquent l'apprentissage de soi-méme", 1° 
Therefore, "il n'y a donc qu'un Oreste, un Oreste qui apprend 
sa liperté".1+ But as a man choosing his acts, there is an 
indefinite number of Orestes, each one choosing an act which 
will engage his freedom at a particular time, and each one 
having to choose again and again as new situations arise. 
Nonetheless all these Orestes should have one binding element: 
memory. And this is precisely what Philébe lacks. Indeed, 
Oreste has no memories of his childhood, since he lived it as 
Philébe of Athens and not as Oreste of Argos. This vaccum in 
Oreste's childhood, which did not constitute a problem for 
Philébe until his mentor told him of his true pirth,t® is what 
Philébe is trying to fill in order to assume the responsibility 
OL Oreste's act. In the meantime, Philébe has no purpose, has 
no "raison d'étre" to justify his existence. This becomes 
evident in Act I, when Philébe is torn between assuming Oreste's 
role or continuing to be Philébe: 
Le Pédagogue.- ... Me direz-vous enfin ce que 
vous meditez? Pourquoi m'avoir 
entraine ici? Et qu'y voulez— 


VOUS Late? 


Oreste.— T'ai—je dit que j'avais, quelgue chose 
ay faire?...13 
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Then Philébe comments on his lack of memories as Oreste: 


Oreste.-— 


Now, Philébe describes the effect his tutor's lesson on 


7 VOlleumonwpaletee | O'eahala caus 
mon pére est né. C'est 14 qu'une 
putain et son maqueresu l'on assas- 
siné. J'y suis né aussi, moi. 
J'avais prés de trois ans quand les 
soudards d'Egisthe m'emportérent. 
Nous sommes sirement passés par 
cette porte; l'un deux me tenait 
dans ses bras, j'avais les yeux 
grands ouverts et je pleurais sans 


doute... Ah! pas le moindre souvenir: 


Je vols une grande batisse muette, 
guindée dans sa solennité provincia-~ 


le. Je la vois pour la premiére fois. 


Al Um Chien. sun vleuxechien qui 


se chauffe, couché prés du foyer, et 
qui se souléve un peu, & l'entrée de 
son maitre, en gémissant doucement 
pour le saluer, un chien a plus de 
mémoire que moi: c'est son maitre 
qu'il reconnait. Son maitre. Et 
qulest-—ce qu est 3 moiztt 


skepticism had on his life: 


Oreste.- 


».. tu m'as laissé la liberté de ces 
file que: Le vent earrache aux toiles 
d'araignée et qui flottent a dix 
pieds du sol; je ne pése pas he 
quiun fil et je vis en tain: 


13 


Yet Phil€be, unhappy with his freedom, with his "liberté 


d'attente" because it lacks solid memories, is still torn as 


to what path to follow: Philébe's or Oreste's: 
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Oreste.- <.. ce n'est pas mon palais, ni ma 
porte. Ht nous navons rien 4 
Fairer Tea 


Le Pédagogue.- Vous voila raisonnable. 
Qu'auriez-—vous gagné a y 
vivre? Votre Ame, a l'heure 
qu'il est, serait terrorisée 
Dat UN ab jetr repents te. 


Oreste.-— Au moins serait-il a Hoi 2° 


However, when the tutor expresses his fear that Philébe is 


scheming to oust Egisthe, Philébe replies: 


Oreste.- Chasser Egisthe? Tu peux te ras- 
surer, bonhomme, il est trop tard 
qu'iai-je a faire avec ces gens? 
je ne parvage pas leur remords 
et je ne connais pas un seul de 
HEWES MOMs: ~ nee OMe Olm Gol ba vomn 
les mémes souvenirs que ses sujets. { 


But his urge to fill his lack of Oreste's memories prompts him 


(GO) EKCIGI? 


Orester— hes Ant sil setait. wm acte,. vols—cu, 
un acte qui me donnat droit de cité 
parmk eCUx; Si je pouvais memparer, 
fiit-ce par un crime, de leurs mémoires, 
de leur terreur et de leurs espérances 
pour combler le vide de mon SN 
dussé-je tuer ma propre mére...t 


This act which would give Philébe the right of "belonging" 
to the city and the people of Argos is Oreste's act. But, in 
order to choose it Philébe must "become" Oreste. So, he is 


faced with the choice of one of these two paths: Philébe's 


path, tainted with skepticism and the void of Oreste's childhood 
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memories, or Oreste's path, waiting for Philébe to accomplish 

an act which will fill with heavy memories the void in his mind. 
It is Electre who helps Philébe make up his mind to assume 
Oreste's role, the role of the Oreste of her dreams. A moment 
before he meets her, he is ready to leave Argos, but after Elec- 
tre tells him how mistreated she is by everyone in the city, 
including her own mother, Philébe feels pity for her and vacil- 


lates once more: 


ilecure .—" 2. Vas-tu resver Jonevemps? 


Oreste.- Je devais partir aujourd'hui méme. 
Et puis a présent... 


Electre.- A présent? 


ae 


Oreste.— Je ne sais plus. 


By the end of Act I, Philébe has resolved to stay in Argos; that 


is,.to assume Oreste's role; 


Oreste.—  Jemne= pas plus .©9 


Then, he becomes gradually involved with the people of Argos 
and their problems. This involvement will reach its climax 
when Philébe assumes completely Oreste's role by murdering 
Egisthe and Clytemnestre. 

As the town's people are gathering at the footsteps of 
a huge cave (Act II) waiting to celebrate the day of the Dead, 


their superstition strikes Philébe in such a way that he feels 
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compassion for them: 


Oreste.- Quelles folies! Il faut dire 4 
ces  gensis. 

But again, Philébe's irresoluteness shows after Egisthe 
has condemned Electre to banishment and she refuses to leave 
the city. Philébe fears for her safety and bids her to run 
away with him. Electre still refuses to run away, and tells 
Philébe about the Oreste of her dreams: 

Hlectre.- Ce n'est pas a toi de m'aider. 
Quelqu'un d'autre viendra pour me 
délivrer. Mon frére n'est pag,mort , 
je hegsad so webu esislavcends: 

Finally Philébe reveals his true identity to Electre, but 
the Oreste of Electre's dreams is very different from the real 
Oreste. The real Oreste still remains a stranger to her: 

Electre.- Non, tu n'est pas mon frére et je ne 
te connais pas... toi qui viens ré- 
clamer le nom d'Atride, qui es-tu 
pour te dire des nétres? As-tu_passé 
ta vie 4 L'ombre d'un meurtre? 

Again, as seen in the above passage, Philébe's alienation 
from anything concerned with the city of Argos is the result of 
his lack of Oreste's childhood memories. He cannot call him- 
selrean Atride since he did not grow up with the memories of 
the murder of Agamemnon as Electre did. But now, Philébe be- 


comes aware that his alienation is due not only to his lack 


aE) 


ef Orestes childhood, but at as an @lienation that has its 
roots deep in his own being. He feels as a "stranger" not only 
tO Ouhers but to himself as well: 
Oreste.- ... J'existe & peine: de tous lés 
fant6mes qui rédent aujourd'hui 
par Va ville, aticun n'est plus 


fantOome que moi... j'ignore les 
denses passions des vivants. 


Je vais de ville en ville, ékpanger 

aux autres et @ moi-méme 
This passage clarifies Philébe's sense of alienation. It is 
due to the fact that he has not yet engaged his freedom; he 
has been Living an empty life, or as he says himself: "... 
j'ignore les denses passions des vivants". In other words, 
his life has been more like a living death wandering from place 
to place, from people to people without having ever been 
attached to anyone or anything. 

But apparently the moment to engage his freedom has 

finally arrived. Philébe feels that he must choose a path 
Wnicw will inevitably bead himeto an act mwirehewill fill the 
void of his being with solid memories. He tries to vexplain 
to Electre that the moment for him to choose has finally arrived, 
and why he must do so now: 


Oreste.- ... Je veux mes souvenirs, mon sol, 
ma place au milieu des hommes d'Argos. 
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Crest ma seule chance. Hlectre, tu 
née peux pas me la refuser. Comprends 
moi: je veux 6tre un homme de quelque 
part, un homme parmi les hommes.25 
Philébe's last moment of weakness comes when he asks 
JUpitervtor-an external) indieation as to what path to follow. 
When a negative sign is given to Philébe's intention to stay 


in Argos and engage his freedom, a decisive change takes place 


imeham | He inverprets ‘the sign: 


Oreste.= Alors <-clesu ca te Bien.) filer 
doux.” Tout douse Dine toujours 
Pardon! et ere ye cart 


Le Bien. heur Bien... 


Electre urges Philébe to follow Jupiter's advice; but she then 


notices the change that has come upon him: 


Electrés= Va vite, va vite. We degois pas 
cette sage nourrice qui se penche 
sur toil du haut de l'Olympe™ 
Qu'as-tu? 


Oreste.- Il y aun autre chemin. 


Flectre.- Ne fais pas le méchant, Philébe. 
Tu as demandé les ordres des Dieux: 
eh bien! tw les connars: 


Oreste.— Des tordres? 5. An Oui. fuvemco dire: 
la lumiére 14, autour de ce gros 
caillou? Elle n'est pas pour moi, 
cette lumiére; et personne ne pevt 

1 . sw a 
plus me donner d'ordre a present. 


These passages above indicate that Philébe is becoming 


aware of the power of his freedom. In asking Jupiter for an 
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indication as to what path to follow, Philébe says: "je ne 
distingue plus le Bien du Mal et j'ai besoin qu'on me trace ma 
28 
route". That is to say, his value system is crumbling 
because of his awareness of his freedom. Values are subjective 
and prone to change in man because he is free to choose these 
values or to reject them. When Philébe later on states that: 
Uaslese vena e) sles takk nw leur Bien" ,“? he is just becoming 
aware of the subjective quality of values, and consequently, 
of the futility for a free man, or better, for a man aware of 
his freedom, to follow these values as if they were absolute. 
This is why Philébe decides that from that moment on he will 
take orders neither from men nor from God. 
The process of Philébe becoming Oreste is approaching 
its climax. As he is becoming more and more aware of his 
freedom he is discarding Philébe's empty life in order to become 
engaged in Oreste's. Philébe comments on this change: 
Oreste.- Comme tu es loin de moi, tout 4 

coup..., comme tout est changé! 

lly avait autour de moi quelque 

chose de vivant et de chaud. 

Quelque chose qui vient de mou- 

rir. Comme tout est vide... Ah! 

quel vide immense, a perte de vue 


~ Meus. culesi—ce done... 
qu'est-ce done qui vient de mourir? 


Kisttre.- Menileveee | 


Tmdeed, it 16 possible to say that Philébe has) just died = 


that young man who led an empty life, with no well defined 
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purpose, whose will could be compared to threads of spider 


weos floating in the air at the mercy of the wind, 


man is taking shape within Philébe's corpse. This is a man 


aware of the power of his freedom, with 


in mind: to engage his freedom at all cost. 


Klectre about his plans: 


Oreste.- 


Electre.-— 


Oreste.- 


Je te Visa du tl ye wm autre sCMemniia.. 
mon chemin. Tu ne le vois pas? il part 
d'1er1 et i) descend vers Ja valle. “Tl 
faut descendre, comprends-tu, descendre 
jusqu'a vous, vous 6tes au fond d'un 

cmOuU, LOUL au fond... IM les mar soeur, 

mlectee, et cette ville seve meuvil lew. 


Laisse-moi! Tu me fais mal, tu me 
fais peur -- et je ne t'appartiens 
pas. 


Je sais. Pas encore: je suis trop 1é- 
ger. Il faut que je me leste d'’um for= 
fait bien lourd qui me fasse_couler a 
pic, qusduvan trond dVArcos. 
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But, a new 


a very definite purpose 


This new man tells 


Once the mechanism of the metamorphosis has been triggered, 


ita tsoeonly a matter 


of time before Oreste assume all the 


responsibility of Lhe act whieh will engage his trecdom. 


The next step that Oreste takes is UO give some reasons 


Wore Wis Byew walkie IAS 


Oreste.- 


intends to commit. He tells Electre: 


tous ces gens qui tremblent dans 
les chambres sombres, entourés de leurs 
chers défunts, suppose que j'assume 


tous leurs crimes. Suppose que je veuille 


mériter le nom de "voleur de remords" et 
que j'installe en moi tous leurs repen- 
tices wi, Dis, Ce jour-le,,) Quand je seraa 
hanté par des remords plus nombreux que 


all 


Tes mouches' d'Argos,, war tous les re- 
mords de la ville, est-ce que je n'aurai 


pas acquis droit de cité parmi vous? 


Electre.- Tu veux expier pour nous? 

Uneste.—= Expler! sat dit que 7) "1nsballera: 
moi vos repentirs, mais je n'ai pas 
ecé que je ferai de ces volailles 
criardes 


Thus, he will free the people of Argos from their sense 


guilt the moment he accomplishes his act. When Electre 


en 
dit 


of 


asks 


Oreste how he is going to assume the guilt of the people of 


Argos, Oreste's answer 1s very explicit: 


Oreste.- Vous ne demandez qu'a vous en dé- 
faire. Le roi et la reine seuls 
les maintiennent de force en vos 
ecenrs. 


The metamorphosis is at this point completed, at least 


in intention. Oreste has decided to murder Egisthe and 


Clytemnestre. Again, he is very careful to stress the motiva- 


Tron Lom His crane. 


Oreste.- Les Dieux me sont témoins que je 
ne voulais pas verser leur sang. 


34 


: : ; : ‘ a3 
Oreste's motivation for his crime is not "personal": he 


does not intend to avenge the murder of his father Agamemnon, 


but rather to free the people of Argos, and act at the same 


time in a way which will engage his freedom (until now "liberté 


d'attente”). Paradoxically, this act makes him free: he tells 


Flectre after having killed both Egisthe and Clytemnestre: 
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"We suis Iabre, Electre", >? 

Finally, Oreste puts his plan into effect; he kills Egisthe 
first and then Clytemnestre. It is important to notice that he 
does not feel remorse for his crime, since he believes that he 
is doing the right thing; since he has chosen to be true to his 
own conscience rather than let outside interference (Jupiter and 
Egisthe, 1.e., religion and state respectively) influence the 
decrveions thay will alter hie) lite. 

During his act, Oreste has coincided for a few moments with 
the Oreste of Electre's dreams. But the process of man becoming 
that which he is not yet keeps its course. After Oreste has 
kilked Heisthe, Hiectre notices that) he as not the same Oreste 
of a few minutes before: 

Electre.- Oreste... je ne te reconnais pas 
non ie 

After Oreste murders Clytemnestre, the theme of freedom 
and the theme of man becoming other than what he is appear 


Zogetner: 


Oveste.— | 5... Nous sommes liupbres, Eleetre. 
Il me semble que je t'ai fait naitre 
et que je viens de naitre avec toi; 
jer adler 
In other words, Oreste has finally engaged his freedom 


through his act and at the same time he is becoming "another" 


Oreste, for his act is now in the past. The new Oreste tells 


Hlectre what he will do with his act: 


Oreste.—- ... J6 le porterai sur més Gpaules 
ét plus i1 sera lourd & porter, plus 


. ee . . . 
ae aL car ma liberté, c'est 
lui.? 


Oreste is also aware that he has finally found his path: 


Ovester= i...) AUjourd hud 11a" y en a plus 
qu'un, eb Dieu sait ou 1) mene: 
mais c'est mon chemin. 


Oresve's metamorphosis continues ats course: now, he 


becomes someone else that he is not yet: 


Oreste.—- ... Tu me donneras la main et nous 
TOMS a ens 

MLE = One 

Oreste.- Je ne sais pas; vers nous-mémes. 


De l'autre c6té des fleuves et des 
montagnes il y a un Oreste et une 
Electre qui nous attendent. I1 

faudra les chercher patiemment. 9 


The above passage exemplifies the idea of man trying to coincide 
with himself; that is, the conscience (pour-soi) tries to be 
the object of itself (en-soi) or to be at one with itself. This, 
of course, is never attained as Sartre puts it: 

...on se rappelle 1'ane qui tire derriére lui 

une carriole et qui tente d'attraper une ca- 

rotte qu'on a fixé au bout d'un baton assujet- 

ti Lut meme aux crencards. “Touw ecmior.yde 


Lane pour happer la carotte a pour effecu de 
faire avancer l’attelage tout entier et la 
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carotte elle-méme qui demeure toujours a la 
méme distance de 1l'ane. Ainsi courons~-nous 
aprés un possible que notre course méme fait 
apparaitre, qui n'est rien que notre course 
et qui se définit par 14 méme comme hors d'at- 
teinte. Nous courons vers nous—méme et 
nous sommes, de ce EL Lethe qua ne 
pews pas Se rejoindre. 
Thus, {0Peste is like the ass of the example. He tries to 
coincide with himself (i.e., to take the carrot), when, 
actually, what he does is to become "another" Oreste (i.e., to 
move the cart forward). 

Up to this point the theme of man becoming what he is not 
has been central in the discussion of Les Mouches. The steps 
in this process can be summarized as follows: solitude: as a 
result of alienation from oneself and from others; emptiness: 
lack of a significant biography, an increasing awareness of the 
need to act decisively, rejection of accepted values and of 
conventional morality; the act of commitment; the death of the 
"other" self; the new man and the new freedom: man in the 
process, Of Making himsel Lr. 

Let us see now the relationship of man with nature and God 
as it appears in the play. We find Jupiter (God), a character 
in the play, engaged in conversation with Oreste, with Egisthe 
and with Electre. We can see that He is in close communion 
With nature, waich He totally controls: He is responsible for 


the flies, for hurtling the enormous rock irom the cavern of 


the Dead against the columns of the temple in Act IT, and He 
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makes light flash from the rock as a sign intended to make 
Oreste leave the city. At the same time, Jupiter is depicted 
as a fetish, as a figment of man's imagination, in accordance 
with Sartre's atheistic views. We can take Jupiter's words 
on His own nature as a valid clue to His identity when He 


Speaks COMetstne aim Act ii: 


Egisthe.— Qui es-tu? Que viens-tu faire ici? 
Jupiter.— Tu ne me reconnais pas? 


Tu m'ag vu pourtant. C'était en 
songe. 


Jupiter continues: 


JUplter.— . +. Depuls Cent mrlic ans ye dance 
devant les hommes. Une lente et 
sombre danse. 


Ce ee 2 


Tans qulial y aura des hommes sur 
cette terre, je serai condamné 4 
danser devant eux.’ 
Jupiter is depicted as a psychological force residing in 
man's mind, a force which will cease as soon as man stops being. 
But, this is only one facet of Jupiter's identity. He is also 


closely related to nature; in fact He is the force imposing 


order on nature. Jupiter talks to Oreste: 
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Jupiter.— Oreste! de t'ai creé et j'ai eréé 
toute chose: ... Vois ces planétes 
qui roulent en ordre, sans jamais 
sey heurter: i¢ lest mom qual en ad 
réglé le cours, selon la justice 
Entends l'harmonie des sphéres, 
cet 6norme chant de graces minéral ... 
Par moi les espéces se perpétuent 
ton corps méme be trahit., Sy se 
conforme 4 mes prescriptions. 

In other words, Jupiter is the order of the Universe, He 
has absolute control over nature. This order is exemplified by 
music (the Music of the Spheres) with its notes, following each 
other in a solid, rhythmic sequence. But a flaw in this order 
arises when man encounters nature and discovers that he is free. 
This order cannot be imposed upon him because of the intrinsic 
nature Of his being: freedom. That is, his freedom is a free-— 
dom to choose and therefore, in order for him to be encompassed 
in the order of nature, he would have to be choosing it constantly. 
SO, Man is not on the same level with the rest of nature because 
he has the freedom to choose or reject its order; and this fact 


is what distinguishes him and alienates him from the rest of 


nature. 


Man's inherent freedom alienates him from nature; he is not 
part of the order of the universe. His freedom allows him the 
possibility of making choices, which choices imply value judge- 
ments. Thus, man's freedom introduces a question of values: 


are God, Nature and Order good? And subsequently, is man evil? 


te rh aes 
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The answer to the first question is "yes" and, paradoxically, 


the answer to the second is "no". In support of the answer to 


the tirse question Vetus Voom ep one text: 


Jupiter.- 


Tumeves pas cher wo, simtriucs 
tu es dans le monde comme 1'écharde 
dans la chair ... car le monde est 
bon; je l'ai créé selon ma volonté 
et je suis le Bien. Mais toi, tu 
as fait Je pal... Le Bien est par— 
tout ... tu le retrouveras jusque 
dans la nature du feu et de la lu- 
miére ... Le Bien est en toi, hors 
de tom... acest dam Squi- permite le 
succés de ta mauvaise entreprise, 
car il fut la clarté des chandelles, 
la dureté de ton épée, la fore 
Ce Lom bras. sKuece Maledonv su es 
si fier, dont tu te nommes l'auteur, 
qu'est-il sinon un reflet de 1'étre, 
un faux-fuyant, une image trompeuse 
dont Soe méme est soutenue 
par le Bien. ? 


Ts 2s Jupiter's idea of the Good, based on Order. In 


thes sense, Myvil cam only Exist’ in contrast, of Superimposed 


on a background of Goodness. Or as Jupiter puts it: 


Jupiter.- 


un faux-fuyant, une image trom- 
peuse dont Ne Sei oes méme est sou- 
tenue par le Bien. 


Jupiter continues by passing judgement on Oreste: 


Jupiter.- 


Rentre en toi-méme, Oreste: l'uni- 
vers te donne tort, et tu es un ciron 
dans l"univers. RKentre dans Ja na-— 
ture, fils dénaturé: connais ta faute, 
abhorre-la, arrache-la de toi 
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Oreste.- ... tout ton univers ne suffira pas 
a me donner tort. Tu es le roi des 
Dieux, Jupiter, le roi des pierres, 
et des étoiles, le roi des vagues de 
la mer. Mais tu n'es pas le roi des 
hommes. 


Jupiter.- Je ne suis pas ton roi, larve im- 
prudente. Qui done t'a créé? 


Oreste.— Yor. Mais al ne falleit pas me 
eréer libre. 


Jupiter.= Je t'ai donné ta liberté pour me 
Servic. 
Oreste.- Il se peut, mais elle s'est retour- 


née contre toi et nous a pouvons 
rien, ni unenie ancre. { 


This is why we have to answer "no" to the question: is man 


evil? In the context of the play, man is not evil, he is free, 
fee rvorechoose Mis acte. And although we may consider this free 
dom evil in itself because it opposes the order of nature, we 
cannot consider man evil because of his freedom since he did not 
choose to be born free. Freedom was given to him, as Sartre 
would say, "de trop", gratuitously, without man having chosen 


it hat is why Onesve tells Jupiter: 


Oreste.— ... Il ne fallait pas me créer libre. 


A peine mias-pp créé que j'ai cessé de 
t'appartenir. 


The result of the conflict between man and nature 1s: a 


feeling of anguish. He does not fit in nature's order once he 


eo 


has found out that he is free. So Oreste tells Jupiter: 


Oreste.= ... Mol, je ne te Hais pas. OQuly a— 
t-il de toi a moi? Nous glisserons 
1’un contre l'autre sans nous toucher, 
comme deux navires. Tu es un Dieu et 
je suis libre: nous sommes eee 
seuls et notre angoisse est pareille. 2 

We should notice the distinction made in the play between 
man being free and man knowing that he is free. The men of 
APeos are tree buy do not realize ads rather, they give up 
their freedom (oO act, and allow Meisthe to choose for them. 
in Orestve's case, he learns that he is free ab the cost of the 
loss Of His innocence and his youth. “So, man learning his 
freedom is closely linked to his loss of innocence, the theme 
of Maturaty. 

We have seen the theme of freedom developed through the 
process of Philébe becoming Oreste, in other words, man becoming 
what he is not yet. But this process encompasses also the theme 
of maturity, of Oreste losing his innocence together with his 
youth. At this point, it would be helpful to notie the meaning 
of the name Philébe in Greek: Philébe means "lover of youth", 2° 
And that is what Oreste was when he lived as Philébe, he was in 
love with his own youth before ‘he chose the act that made him 
Oreste. He was innocent insofar as his youth veiled from him 


the knowledge that he was free. Consciousness of his freedom 


SHOUNES cLOunESG Loss Of Innocence. 
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The theme of maturity can be explored by contrasting two 
passages in the play. The first one deals with Oreste (Philébe) 


before committing his act. Electre tells him: 


Klectre.— Que tu as l’air jeune. Est-ce que 
tu t'es jamais battu? Cette épée 
que tu portes au c6té, t'a-t-elle 
jamais servi? 


Oreste.- Jamais. 
Hlectre.— ... J@ té fregarde et je vois que 
nous sommes deux orphelins. 
Oreste is presented as a young man characterized by his 
inexperience in life. If this passage is contrasted with the 
one after Oreste had decided to take no one's orders, the 


change that comes over him becomes evident: 


Hlectre.-— Que vas—tu entreprendre? 


Oregte.~ Attends. Laisse-moi dire adieu 4 
cette légéreté sans tache qui fut» 
la mienne. Laisse-moi dire adieu 
a ma jeunesse... 


Flectre.- Comme tu as changé: tes yeux ne 
Di Blente plus .edelsmsOlb veriecme. 
sombres. Hélas! Tu était si doux, 
Philébe. Et voila que tu me parles 
comme l'autre me parlait en songe. 
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Hlectre.— =... Hellas! jamare je me reverrar 
eetve douceur, Japgis plus eae 
reverrai Philébe. 


It is therefore evident that the change that has come over 


Oreste is the result of his loss of youth (i.e., his 
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innocence). Youth is linked to the idea of innocence for the 
first time when Jupiter tells Philébe what he would tell Oreste 


if the latter would appear in Argos: 


Jupiter.—- ... Je dirais done: "Jeune homme, 
allez-vous-en! Que cherchez-—vous 
ici? ... Vous ne sauriez partager 


Jeur repent i, car Vous m aves 
pas eu de part a leur crime, et 
votre impertinente innocence vous 
sépare d'eux . 


As Hlectre pleads with him to leave the city, she says: 


Electre.- Philébe, va-t'en, je t'en supplie: 
j'ai pitié dé toi, va-t'en si je 
te suis chére; rien ne peut t'ar- 
river que du mal, et ton inno- 
cence ferait @chouer mes entreprises.» 


Orestes youth has been characterized by his annocence, and 
he loses it by the knowledge of his freedom. The first indicat-— 
ion of Oreste's becoming aware of his freedom is found at the 
moment in which he feels lost, and asks Jupiter for a sign to 
show him whach path-vo Tolliow: 

Oreste.— Si du mores j'y voyars clair! =sh! 
Zeus 5 Leus, Pol dueciel sje me suis 
rarement tourné vers toi, et tu ne 
m'as guére été favorable, mais tu 
m'es témoin que je n'ai jamais voulu 
que le Bien. A présent je suis las, 


je nemdistingue plus, le Bren du Mal 
et j'ai besoin qu'on me trace ma route. 


The fact that he can no longer distinguish Right from Wrong 
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indicates that his concept of values has been shaken. Since 
values are not absolutes -- as we have seen before -- but man- 
made, they are, therefore, of a subjective nature. And it is 
precisely the discovery of the subjective nature of values which 
moves Oreste one step forward in the awareness of his freedom and@ 
makes him say: 

Oreste.- ... personne ne iether me donner 

d' ordre a présent. 

The loss of man's innocence and youth by the knowledge of 
his freedom in Sartre's play could be compared to the Biblical 
account of the loss of the Earthly Paradise by Adam and Eve. It 
is knowledge which makes Adam and Eve lose paradise. It is the 
knowledge of Good and Hvil which makes them like gods;that is, 
free to choose their own good and evil. In Oreste's case it is 
knowledge which makes him lose his innocence: he is free and, 
thus like a god, with the power to choose his own good and his 
Own evil.) Jo Oresvels words: 

Oreste.- ... Hier encore tu étais un voile 
sur mes yeux, un bouchon de cire 
dans mes oreilles; c'était hier 
que j'avais une excuse: tu étais 
mon excuse d'exister, car tu m'a- 
vais mis au monde pour servir tes 
desseins, et le monde était une 
vieille entremetteuse qui me par- 
lait de toi, sans cesse. Et puis 


tu m'as abandonné. 


Jupiter.- T'abandonner, moi? 


Oreste.— Hier .a. toute te nature se pressait 
autour de moi; elle chantait ton 
Bien ... Ma jeunesse, obéissant a 


tes ordres, s'était levGée, elle se 
tenait devant mon regard, suppli- 
ante comme une fiancée qu'on va 
délaisser: je voyais ma jeunesse 
pour la derniére fois. Mais tout 4 
coup, la liberté a fondu sur moi et 
neetransi Weenatvure a saute en 
arriere, @t je n'ai plus eu d'ase, 
et je me suis senti tout seul, au 
milieu de ton petit monde bénin, 
comme quelqu'un qui a perdu son 
ombre; et al n'y a plus rien ‘eu au 
ciel, ni Bien ni Mal, ni personne 
pour me donner des ordres. 


DSO, we see again that it is freedom which isolates man from 
the rest of nature. Freedom to make his own choices as to 
good or evil. The consequence for man of the knowledge of 


his freedom is, as in the case of Adam and Eve, alienation 


and exile, as Jupiter says: 


Jupiter—" Ta laiberte a'est dulune calle 
qui te démange, elle n'est qu'un 
exil. 

Oreste.- Tu dis vrai: un exil.?? 


Yet, by ejectane freedom, as the people of Argos do, 
man Can avoid the exile implicit in that freedom. Jupiter 


tries to bring Oreste back to nature: 


Jupiter. Lé mal m'est pas si profond: il date 
d'hier. Reviens parmi nous. Reviens: 
vols comme tu es seul ... Tues pale, 
etl langoisse dilatesves yeuxeim.. le 
voila rongé par un mal inhumain, 
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Pa =~ = on 
etranger a ma nature, etranger 4 
toi-méme. Reviens: je sui 
I*oubli, je 6uis le repos. 


The key word in the above passage is "anguish". It is the 
result of man's discovery of his freedom and consequent 


alienation from the rest of nature. 


Jupiter calls Oreste's consciousness of his freedom 


a "disease". Unamuno, interestingly enough, refers to 


consciousness, naming it a disease in Del sentimiento tra- 
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gico de la vida. Of course, once this "disease" has 
taken roots in man's mind, there is no cure for it. Man 
must learn tO Live with at.) Vhrs is precisely the aruitude 
of Oreste in the play. Jupiter tries in vain to win Oreste 
back to nature, back to innocence: 


uupiter.— ... Reviens: jg,suis Ltoubli, je 
suis, te repos. 


That is, (uomeer represents, again, uhe rigid order of 
nature, the world without conscience, the world without self- 
knowledge, and offers Oreste a last opportunity to return to 


it. But Oreste cannot go back, and he states his reasons: 


Oreste.—- Etranger a moi-méme, je sais. Hors 
nature, contre nabure, Sans excuse, 
sans autre recours qu'en moi. Mais 
je ne reviendrai pas sous ta loi: 
je suis condamné a n'avoir d'autre 
loi que la mienne. Je ne reviendral 
pas a8 te Nature: male chenins 7; 
sont tracés qui conduisent vers toi, 
mais je ne peux suivre que mon chemin. 
Car je suis un homme, Jupiter, et 
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chaque homme doit inventer son chemin. 


In other words, Oreste accepts his responsibility of being a 
man with the knowledge of his freedom. He can no more go 
back to nature, to innocence, than he can reverse the movement 
of time and return to his youth. Moreover, he does not even 
will to go back, since by willing a return to the past, he would 
betcelling forse petritacation e104, simce: 1b Goessnon exrst 
any longer as a possibility. Even Electre is aware of the 
irrevocability of the past as she asks Oreste: 
HIectre. =) Gat. PCUxX-0l faire: que tout cect 

n'ai pas 6té? ... Peux-tu empécher 

que nous soyons pour toujours les 

assassins de notre mére? 


Oreste.- Crois-tu que je vroudrais l'empécher? 


So, at the end of the play, we find Oreste accepting his 
lot to be a man with the knowledge of his freedom. He is aware 
that this knowledge has "aged" him as he says: 

Oreste.—| -.5 bes mous que je Gis sont Urop 
gros pour ma bouche, ils la déchi- 
penty le Westineque jesporte, cst 


trop one pour mea jeunesse, al its 
brisée.© 


He is also aware of the solitude which awaits him: 


Oreste.— we sulle couD seul: 


re th Ce ci mer et Pre Ore ED Ot COC ci RO al ee 


Nonetheless he feels 


Ar eos.) tor he says: 


Oreste.— 


And he feels that he 


freedom with them: 


Oreste.-— 


Jupiter.- 


Oreste.- 


But. in fact. Oreste 
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mort je serai seul. 
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a certain attachment to the men of 


Les hommes d'Argos sont mes hommes. 
ft faut que je leur ouvre les yeux. 
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should at least share his knowledge of 


Pourquoi leur refuserais—je le 
désespoir qui est en moi, puis- 
que c’est Leur lot? 


Qu'en feront-ils? 
Ge quis voudront; ils sont 
libres, et la vie humaine com- 


mence de} "autre cé6té du dé- 
sespoir. 


does not share it with the men of Argos. 


He merely tells them about his crime and the total responsi- 


bility he has assumed for it: 


Oreste.-— 


... vous avez compris que mon crime 
est bien a moi ... Vos fautes et vos 
remords, vos angoisses nocturnes, 
le crime d'Egisthe, tout est 4a moi, 
je prends tout sum mor “1. Adieu, 
mes hommes, tentez de vivre: tout 
est neuf ici, tout est a commencer. 
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And he tells them nothing about man's freedom to choose and 


the responsibility and anguish which it implies. In other 


Si 


words, Oreste does not live up to his intention, expressed to 
Jupiter, of telling the people of Argos of freedom which he 
Peele seaman’ s, lous 

Im Our analysis of Les Mouches, we have dealt with the 


theme of man becoming what he is not, man making himself. 


As man becomes aware of his inherent freedom to choose, he 
ligses Mie annocence. and this less Veads To lis esiranezemens 
from natwure and God. As a resula, ne as leit oupeide che 
order Of Navure insorar as he 16 free, and he cannot escape 
the wteeling of “anguish whieh hie freedom and Vues correlate 


responsibility, bring upon him. 
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On this subject Champigny says: Consciousness or 
conscience, may appear, in the words of Unamuno, as a disease. 
It prevents satisfaction, for it tears man away from the 
plenitude of being, from the innocence of nature, without 
providing him with another retreat. Man is a free being and 
yet his only abode is accidental and determined by nature." 
(Champieny, p. oo). 
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CHAPTER It 


A THEMATIC ANALYSIS OF LA ESFINGE 


AND COMPARISON WITH LES MOUCHES 


yh 


Let us trace now in Unamuno's La esfinge the main themes 
found in Sartre's Les Mouches. We must insist that we are not 
trying to show a direct influence of Unamuno upon Sartre, but 
rather how two thinkers, two writers with somewhat similar 
preoccupations react when faced with man in his relationship 
with himself and others. 

We find Angel, the protagonist of La esfinge, depicted in 
many ways like the Oreste of Les Mouches, for the first charac- 
teristic which appears in the play is his alienation: 

EKusebio.— No descuides a tu marido; me 
parece que emociones como la 
de anoche le perjudican. 
BRufemia.— Al contrario. iVida, vida, mucha 
vida! La vida ahogara sus pueri- 
les temores y extrafias tristezas. 

The fear and sadness which Angel feels is the basis of 
his alienation from his friends. He treats them with a certain 
scorn after delivering a political speech. On Angel's speech 
Pepe comments: 

Pepe.- iAdmirable! iQué fuerza! iQué 
pasién! iVaya un modo de levantar 
en vio at pupimco! 

Angel.- iHombre..., hombre..., apea el 


tratamiento! 


Teodoro adds to Pepe's comment: 


15 


Teodoro.— Fue una obra de arte. 


Puede usted hacer, don Angel, una 
vida muy hermosa, un verdadero alto 
relieve... 


Angel.- Para que usted la ponga en coplas, éno 
es) eso? 


Pepe adds: ~ 


Pepe.- Esas tristezas y desalientos oh 
propias de todos los escogidos. 
The climax of Angel's alienation from other human beings 
eecurs au the end of Act Il as Pepe finds him in @ desperate 


state because Eufemia has left him: 


Angel.,= Ti eres bUeno...), UU... Estoy sollo...., 
Solow. 

Pepe.- iSolo no! iConmigo! 

Angel.= Contigo... éY por que, siendo tu 
tan bueno, te despreciaré tanto, 
Pepe? 


Pepe.- (Separandose de 61) sT4? éDespre- 
ciarme? éA mi? 


Angele (Conmundide)) ica. 


Solo..., si, solo... Ti est4s sepa- 
rado de mi para siempre después de 
la confesi6én que acabo de hacerte... 
ZLo ves? iTe callas! (Pepe sale). 
isolo, no: contigo, Dios mio. ¥ 
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Dios, édénde esta? iSolo, por mi 
culpa! iSoberbio corazén! Querias 
ie cima solitarian.. iVem., ven, 7 
llena la soledad. de mi alma! 


In this passage, Angel feels utterly alone, and his pride 
("iSolo, por mi culpa! {iSoberbio corazén!") is to be blamed 
for his alienation from the rest of humanity. He is not only 
alienated from his fellow men, but also from God: "Y Dios, 
3d6nde esta?". 

The idea of freedom plays a very important role in this 
play. We find Angel talking about freedom, political freedom 


in this case, of which he says: 


Angel.=... ibibertad! “iSanta palabra! Pero 
lupertad efecuiva., real. Cuando Ja 
herida se cicatriza cae la costra que 
protegi6 en un tiempo; asi ha de caer 
toda autoridad humana. Hay que 
disolver las formas muertas; hay que 
romper la costra en que se tiene en- 
cerrado al pueblo, y que irrumpa y 
derrame su contenido ... Es muy 
grande el instinto de las muchedum- 
bres cuando no se le bastardea con 
imposiciones de fuera. 


As we saw in Les Mouches, the people of Argos were sub- 
jugated in an iniquitous fashion by Egisthe. Oreste puts an 
end to this oppression by assuming the sense of guilt which 
Egisthe had imposed on them. By so doing, he sacrifices him- 
self for the people in order to restore their sense of human 


dignity. ingel also wants Go restore freedom to the people. 


7 


He agrees with his wife, Eufemia, that he should sacrifice him- 


self for his people: 


Kufemia.- La verdad es que ese pobre pueblo 
merece cualquier sacrifictio... 
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Angel.- Es verdad; hay que servirle. iPobre 
pueblo! 
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Si, que podamos cerrar los ojos para 
siempre habiendo servido al porvenir, 
y que pise luego la humanidad libre 
el polvo a que habremos de reducirnos. 


Angel is haunted by the threat of nothingness which 
death implies. And since he feels that this is the people's 
final lot, he sympathizes with them and feels they deserve 


every possible sacrifice on his part: 


Angel.- ... Dia llegara en que a esta vieja 
tierra le tocara su turno y, hecha 
también polvo, se esparcira por los 
espacios llevandose nuestra ciencia, 
nuestro arte, nuestra civilizaci6én 
toda reducida a aerolitos pelados. 
Y entonces cantar4an las esferas ce- 
lestiales el himno a nuestra liber- 
tad tan sofiada. {Pobre pueblo! 
Tienes raz6n, Eufemia; merece cual- 
Guler Sacrire1oy w. 


Eufemia and Eusebio talk about Angel's political future: 


Rufemia.- Parece providencial su situacién, 
libre y desembarazado para poder 
entregarse en cuerpo y alma a su 
verdadera misiOn... 
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Eusebio.- iPsé! Quieres llenar el vacio de 
su alma tupiendolo de gloria. Ese 
Vaclo no Se Jlena asi... 

Kufemia is right in saying that Angel is free to devote 
himself to his true mission, but she is wrong in assuming that 
the proper field for the exercise of Angel's freedom is politics. 
Eusebio, however, has noticed that Angel feels a certain emptiness 
within his being. Angel's emptiness is due to his preoccupation 
with death and the nothingness that, he fears, lies beyond it: 

Angel.- ... Es ese monstruoso egoismo lo que a 
todas horas me pone ante los ojos del 
espiritu el espectro de la muerte 
tras ella el inmenso vacio eterno. 

Angel is very much aware of his emptiness and worries 
about it. It seems that because of it he is alienated from 
others, and is ready to hurt with ironic remarks everybody 
around him. Hufemia criticises his attitude: 

Eufemia.- Tienes, Angel, una manera de compa- 

decer que hiere... 


Angel.- Es porque m4s que nadie necesito de 
compasi6én yo. 


Fufemia.- Déjate de esas cosas ya... iPiensa 
en la causa del peublo! 
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Hasta esta soledad en que vivimos, 
y que acaso m&s de uno nos compadezca, 
nos deja libres, libres para obra mas 
grande que la de fundar una familia... 
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Sdlo con una causa grande y noble lle- 
naras el vacio que sientes. 


. Angel.- iCrecer4 mas...! 
Es eso como el mar, que cuanto mas de 
él se bebe, da m4s sed. No la apaga, 
y si las aguas mansas y silenciosas 
del regaro ocultvo entre las canas. 

As we said before, Eufemia is right in assuming that 
Angel is free to engage himself in an act, but this act can 
only be "his" act. Nobody can choose this act for him. In 
Angel's case the political life which Eufemia and his friends 
persuaded him to follow as Certainly not his ‘act. 

At this stage, Angel is very much like the Philébe we saw 
in the previous chapter, for he is torn between two paths to 
follow, the one imposed on him by others (Angel's political 
life), the other his own path (his wish to retire from political 
life).- In other words, Angel now finds himself with a freedom 
which 1S waiting, so to speak, for an act which will engage it. 
His freedom is now a "liberté d'attente" like that of Philébe. 

The first act chosen by Angel of his own free will is his 
resignation from political life in order to engage himself in 
the Search for his interior life: 

Angel.- ... Renunciaré de una vez para siempre 


a esa vida que se me convierte en 
muerte. Daré un adids definitivo al 


iy velaha hn 
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mundo, quemando mis naves. iLa re- 
nuncia! ... Una renuncia irrevocable; 
un acto, un verdadero acto, como 
dicen ellos; algo que me incapacite 
para volver a la vida piblica, donde 
se wtolera todo menos la contresion 
de -culpas’... 
pngel refers to his political life as “esa vida que se 
me convierte en muerte". Since he did not choose his political 
life - as he tells Felipe: 
Angel.- ... De mi matrimonio no hablemos; 
ha sido ella quien me lanzé a la 
vida publica, ella la que gpiso 
emborracharme de gloria... 
- it has become a living death to him. He cannot be involved 
in it, since it has been forced on him. 

During his years as Philébe, Oreste has a similar attitude 
toward his existence, a passionless life which makes him say: 
Oreste:— ... J'existe & pemne: de tous les 

fant6émes qui rdéddent aujourd'hui par 
le ville, aucun nvest plus fantvome 
Que mod ow. |) beooce tes oences 
passions des vivants. 
Oreste's first act is the renunciation of his meaningless 
life as Philébe, much in the same way as Angel rejects his 
political past because it is a "living death" for him. 


Tt is relevant to notice how Angel describes the first 


act chosen of his own free will: 


pee 


Angel.- ... Una renuncia Sa Leece OTe? un 
acto, un verdadero acto ...t 
He is as aware of the irrevocability of his act as Electre 


was of Oreste's and her act: 
Hlectre.—'... Peux=tm faire que tout ceci 
nvait pas eve? Peux—tu 
empécher que nous soyons pour 


toujours les assassins de notre 
mére?lT 


By renouncime polatice, Aneel eaine hig “labertae dlattente = 


Angel.= [Politica,]:.. he deeidido renun— 
Clear 2 tal juego... Desde hoy ha 
-muerto para mi el mundo ese; quiero 
ser libre, ilibertad! iLibertad!18 
Angel's wish to be free prompts him to choose this act. He 
desires to be free to choose his own way of life, as he sees 
fit. Pelipsa tells Angel that one should not let othérs make 
one's own decisions: 
Felipe.- Cobardia es no entregarse cada uno 
a su propio natural, desoyendo la 
VOZECey la wCOnCHenC tan. wre 
In other words, one must act according to one's own cOmscience 
and then face courageously the act chosen, and its consequences. 
A similar idea is found in Les Mouches, as Oreste tells Jupiter: 
n 20 


"Te plus lache des assassins c'est celui qui a des remords”, 


a statement which stresses the idea of remaining true to one's 


Bye 


own act and its consequences. 

When Joaquin finds out about the letter of resignation 
that Angel is about to send, he tries to stop him. Angel, 
again, tells Joaquin of his desire to act as his own mind 


dictates: 


Angel.- &Y quién eres ti para exigirme pro- 

- mesa alguna? Soy yo o eres ti quien 
de mi ha de dar cuenta? Mucho de pre- 
dicar tollerancia,, sinceridad, libertad: 
pero cuando alguien quiere ser de veras 
sincerouy Libre. jcontra, 6) "odos! 
Pasen las mayores extravagancias, las 
opiniones mas absurdas, la conducta 
mas depravada; pero emprender en serio 
el camino de su propia redenciG6n..., 
todos sois a motejarle e impedirselo. 
Creeriase que leéis en su conducta un 
reproche mudo. iLibertad! Es lo que 
quiero: libertad de ser como por dentro me 
Siento... iLibertad! iVerdadera li- 
pertad!<* 


This passage further stresses the idea that man should act in 
accordance with the dictates of his mind without letting other 


men influence his decisions. 


Joaquin tells Angel that his decision could be taken as 


En EV Oib wieeElSKoins 


Joaquin.- ... si abandonas la causa te tendran 
(or trader... 


Angel.- iNo quiero serlo a mi conciencia: 


Angel's answer indicates his conviction that it 1s more 
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important to be true to oneself than to others; even if by 
so doing one is considered a traitor, Nicolas, another of 


Angel's colleagues, tells hin: 


Nicolas.- Llevar4as una vida miserable... 


eo 


Angel.- iNo a mis ojos! 


Even at the end of his life, when the people come to lynch him 
because of his alleged treason, Angel values the idea of being 
true to one's own mind above anything else. This he tells the 


infuriated mob: 


Angel.- ... Pedis libertad y venis a qui- 
barme lal: 10 aes que sea como 
SOyn a. iLibertad!© 


So far we have seen that Angel in his relationship with 
other human beings has adopted the attitude of being true to 
himself. In other words, when choosing his acts he will not 
take orders from other men. Angel's position in this respect 


" .. personne ne peut plus 


reminds us of Oreste's statement: 
me donner d'ordre a precensile-? Nobody, either men or gods, 
Will give him orders. Angel's refusal to follow men's will as 
similar to that of Oreste; but his attitude toward God differs 
from that of Oreste, who rejects Jupiter's will. These 
different attitudes toward God constitute one of the main 
differences between the two plays. This variance can be 


accounted for by the authors philosophies: Unamuno's Christian 


and Sartre's atheist existentialism. Angel is very much aware 
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of the need to follow God's will, as he tells Felipe, has 
spiritual adviser: | 
Angel.- ... iSa, libertad, livertad! {Santa 
libertad de ser como Dios me hizg, 
y no como me quiere el mundo 

Angel talks about the path of one's own salvation as 
being the path that one wants to follow, chosen for himself. 
inorder wor Angel to follow Ghis path te has: vo. rejecu his 
political life and give himself to his interior life. 

Both Oreste and Angel have asked for a supernatural sign 
to find out what path to follow. As we have seen in Chapter 
One, Oreste asks Jupiter whether to stay in Argos or to go 
away. After an indication to leave Argos is given (light 


ijashes out round the stone)@!, Oreste Says: 


Oreste.— 11 ya um autre chemin, 


Des vordres 7...) Any oud. ue 
lumiére 1a autour de ce gros 
caillou? Elle n'est pas pour 
moi, cette lumiére; et personne 
ne peut plus me donner d'ordre 
~ 2 

a present. 


This passage indicates that Oreste rejects both men's 
and god's advice as far as choosing his own acts is concerned. 


Angel also desires a supernatural answer: 
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Angel.- ... Quise consultar mi porvenir, 
y una mafiana, después de purifi- 
cada mi conciencia y puesto de 
rodillas, abri al azar los Byan-— 
gelios y puse el dedo sobre aquellas 
palabras que dicen: "Id y predicad el 
Evangelio a todas las naciones"”. 
Quedé pensativo y sin decidirme; em- 
pecé a rumiarlo, y acordé pedir acla- 
racién al Espiritu. Y otra mafiana, 
con igual recogimiento y solemnidad, 
latiéndome el pecho, volvi a abrir 
el texto para leer aquello que le 
CHeZO,e CUTedo minors Most araceos:: 
"Ya os le dije y mo me o1steis, gpor 
qué queréis saberlo otra vez?" 


Esas palabras, como aquellas otras de 

"iConque a ser bueno, Angel!", no se 

me calilan mimca..., munca...  .opre 

todo, desde que me casé.©9 
In other words, Angel believed the supernatural answer he 
found in the Bible, but did not follow its advice. Now, after 
having resigned from politics he hopes to discover God's 
design for him. Although, al least in “intention, he as walling 
to be as God made him ("... Santa libertad de ser como Dios me 
hizo one he will unfortunately always have doubts as to 
what God really wants of him. 

It is worth noticing that while Oreste rejects Jupiter's 

will he nevetheless accepts the idea that Jupiter created him. 
This is evident when Jupiter tells him: 


Jupiter.- Je ne suis pas ton roi, larve 
s aetet 
imprudente. Qui done t'a cree? 
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Oreste.= Toa, Mais al me fallieit pas me 
eréer libre. 
As we have seen in Chapter One, Oreste rejects Jupiter's 
will because it interferes with his freedom. That is why he 


~ Af . 6 : . ; 
Says: ... J€ SUlS Ma Liberte. AW peime m'as—-tu cree que j'ai 


cessé de tappartenir".-° 
Uresue's rejection or Jupicer'’s will and Jupiter's 
relationship to the world can be contrasted with Angel's 


feelings toward God, nature and goodness. As we have seen 


before, Angel téels alienated from God. This alizenation is 


evident when he says to himself: "Y Dios, éidénde esta”> 


inhen, aiver Quarréeline with has wine Munemia, Ne says to him 


Uae 


Angel.- ... Es mi animalidad la que asi se 
agarra a la vida. Dios mio, épor qué 
mi alma no te crea en fuerza de fe? 
Quiero humillarme, ser como los seén- 
cillos, rezar como los nifios, maqui- 
nalmentea, por Lutina.., ibame Luerzas’, 
Dios mio, fuerzas para que crea en 11! 
iDame fuerzas para que renunciando a 
mi mismo me encuentre al cabo en rete 


This passage shows that Angel's lack of faith in God is what 
Creaves all me Vonelaness. | Unis was apparent belore whem Me 
said: 

Mee. —"..a.8 (ecllo, Noy conligoy mos mio! 


VA Dios. J0enderectas Maen l yet Wen . 
47 liena la Soledad de mi alma!3? 
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He wants God to replace the loneliness of his soul. He 


avtempis to explain His essence to Fufemia: 


Angel.— Mira, Hufemia: 1a fe Gréa su objeto... 
lim SWerzea de desear aleo losrancs 
sacerlowde la madas.., tno es asi? 

e ae > . = . . . 
éQué es Dios mas que el deseo infini- 
to, el supremo anhelo de la Humanidad? 
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To which Eufemia replies: 


Eufemia.- Pero, équé te pasa, Angel, qué 
te pesay itRevtentavde una vez..., 
&breme tu pecho! 


Angel.- £Qué* me pasa? &Qué me pasa? Lo 
sé yo mismo acaso? No, no tengo 
alma pura...3; estoy expiando algtin 


erimen de antes de que naciera... 
(Fijandose en el retrato de su 
madre.) 3Ves ese cuadro? Parece 
que me mira mi madre desde m&as alla 
de la tumba, desde el misterio si- 
dlenci10so,.. .0ue Hey sai? heeuna 
obsesi6én, Eufemia, que no me deja. 
Hsa nada, esa nada terrible que se 
me presenta en cuanto cierro los 
Ojesa.. “Ss Una oquedad inmensa...°! 


Up Lovunwe poinus. it 1s evident Thatwingcl is a man an 
search of God, and because he cannot create the object of his 
feaatbhviase., God) Hes neclse Gerribive Vonelines ss “Thus lack 


Of faith in the existence of God brings about his unmitigaced 


fear of the nothingness that lies beyond death: 


Angel .= ... eb espectro de la muerte tees 
ella el inmenso vacio eterno. 
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Angel.- 


After Angel reads Eufemia's letter stating that she is 


leaving him, his feeling of loneliness reaches its climax: 


Angel.- 


una obsesién ... Esa nada, esa nada 
terrible que se neste gees en. Cuanilo 


elervov les oves it. 


ete OO ye OO a ee ©. Or are 
SOChedad. as Nature Leva... 
Ulerrawe .. cmel Osa. en mud Osmws 
iQué grande todo! iQué grande! 


iQué inmensidad! Y yo perdido 
como una gota en este océano 


Sin riberas... que me absorbe 
yo amuleayh. ieee Inmenson Lodo. 
MO SOMO Peo, Olina vail he 


poder arrancarme a mi mismo... 


lteis amportany GO nobice thal the relationship of 


nature is very close. 
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This becomes apparent after Angel sends 


his letter of) resignation to Moreno and is left alone talking 


wo himselt: 


Angel.- 


Ah@va wd veil armies en el 
recogimiento; a entonar mi 
corazon, y después, cuando le 
hiera 6] Espiritu, que sopla 
donde quiere, me arrancara lim- 
pia y pura mi nota, la mia pro- 
la, Cara que Vaya a. perderse 
en la infinite sinfonia, en el 
eAntico universal del amor del 
Padre... (De pronto sintiendo 
una violenta palpitaci6én, lanza 
Un gemido y se lleva iar tiano al 
pecho, diciendo:) iPobrecillo! 
iCémo trabajas! Sin descanso. 
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Ta velas, mientras éste (PasAndose 

la mano por la frente.) duerme, y 

SL hay peligro, con tus latidos le 
despiertas. No me cabes en el pecho, 
ipobrecillo! Quieres latir en todo 

y Com todos palpitar con el) universo 
entero; recibir y devolver su savia 
eterna, la que viene de los infinitos 
mundos jy a ellos vuelve. 1. conv tanto 
anhelar derramarte me ahogas..., Si... s 
me ahogas!... iQuién pudiera sorberse 
asi el Espiritu universal! iDios mio! 
Anégame, ahdgame! iQue, sienta mi vida 


derretirse en tu seno! 


tm ouner words, God is depicted as the "Hspiritu universal”! 
WNOECONErOlLs: Ghe wiole Universe with His will, "Sa. eno: hay 
remedio para la voluntad de Dios." 

Throughout Wa vestimge Angel reters Lo 1f as the wnatyang 


element of the universe: 


Angel.- ... iMundo de pura armonia, de 
sonidos sin ideas, de libertad ab- 
soluta! Palpita en 61 desligada 
el alma de las cosas. Mira: gracias 
a carecer de idea se unen y concier- 
tan y armonizan esas notas... No 
dicen nada Nita 98 no decir nada, lo 
dicen todo... 


Music exemplifies here the nonconscious elements of the 


nbd 


lmiverse, "... Mundo dé ... sonidos sin ideas... Ls 


5 


notes"... se unen y Conclertan y armonizan «.. A senene, Ke 
to say, they fit into an order. And this order, exempliticd 
wf 


by music, is related to God as Angel said above: "... mi 


. . ° . Pa 
nota ... para que vaya a perderse en la nid Ga sintoulea, 
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i ler | Wt6 


en el cantico universal al amor del Padre So, God's 
will is expressed through music, and music symbolises the 
order in the universe. 

This idea of music exemplifying the order in the 
unconscious universe is similar to the one we saw in Les 
Mouches, when Jupiter tells Oreste of His law and order: 

Jupiter.—- ... Vois ces planétes ... c'est 
moi qui en ai réglé le cours 
Entends 1'harmonie des sphéres, 
cet @norme chant de graces miné- 
ral I 

The relationship between music and the unconscious 
elements of the universe, is brought out very clearly in 
Angel's judgement of Martina the maid: 

Angel.— Mira: ésa [Martina | apenas piensa. Su 

aSpecto, SU mirada, 2. ‘es: pura 

maisica...; toda ella me envuelve en 

atbmoscmera, Ge paz. 
So, Martina, whom Angel takes as an example of simplicity, 
ie relaced to music, Stressing ler afiinity with the ordered 
universe. We should also notice that when Angel says about 
Martina, "es pura misica ... toda ella me envuelve en atmés- 

a IG) Pre ee 

POLate Pa: 6 9 5 Nevis Undleating chau vere Mesa elacion— 
ship between music (order in the universe) and peace, and 


that it is with this peace that Angel has been concerned since 


very early in the play. 
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61 
He tells Felipe; 


Angel.- Si, sé que no soy nada, pero 
quiero Serio todo, ‘Serio todo, 
Pataresozer We Va a7 del bode. 
[Pam “iPaz. Toque eres bueno. 
Felipe, dime: édénde est4? 


Angel wants peace, a peace found in the ordered universe, as 


5 


W 


he says ta paz del todo 


Again we can see that Angel relates God with peace: 
Angel.- Quiero ... ser como los sencillos 
iDame fuerzas, Dios mio, para 
que renunciando a mi mismo me en- 
cuentre al cabo en paz! 
An indication that peace can only be found by man after 


death, that is, by man becoming one with the unconscious world, 


is found in the dialogue between Angel and Joaquin: 


Angeéelw— ss. ilo.que quiero es pazt:.. 
WEIS ee Pama Bete Wane enh e 

Joaquin.- iNo la encontraras hasta la muerte! 
; . 123 

Angel.-— iPues morir entonces. 


The same idea of peace abiding in the unconscious universe 


is found in Les Mouches when Jupiter asks Oreste to return to 


Lame am dads): 


Jupiter.= 9... J© Stic D"oublI, je suis 
ie repos.? 
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Finally, the idea of finding peace in God by becoming one 


with the unconscious universe is found when Angel tells Felipe: 


Angel.- éTe acuerdas, Felipe, de un dia 
en que tenias en brazos al mayor 
de tus hijos, enfermito entonces? 
wees teal ecalopmde Li oecnte. 
al contecvowde sus orazos, bajo! tu 
mirada amorosa, se qued6 dormido! 
iNo pido Masa. nadewmas | 1500 
quiero que el Padre invisible me 
COje. en Se cetaZo, Seny ine calor 
de su inmenso pecho, el ritmo de 
su respiracién, mirarme en su mi- 
rada, en ese cielo limpio y puro, 
y dormir en paz! . 


Similarly, when Angel is dying at the end of the play, his last 


words are: 


Angel.- ... es el divino abrazo del amor 
ny 12), Ue noo Cll BhereaeaG: Whe. ioey4 
en la agonia... Sefior, acuérdate 
CeMiimenm GU reine. alba Zz. ceee 
IBEW abrom ot) Gl Geisha, cams 6 


Since his chilhood, Angel has been very much concerned with 


the idea of being good, as he tells Felipe about his days as a 


Suceay Or Com Pa seuet.? 


.. Cuando sali de la escuela me 
entregaron al Senor cura para que 
me preparase al ingreso. iPobre 
don Pascual puereeucrdovencarma 
para mi el 4mbito maternal de la 
moore alidea en que=se mecid la 
nifiez de mi alma. 


Angel.- 


eeseeee eve 
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Presumia de masico y tenia un viejo 
clavicordio en que muchas veces le 
encontré tocando. Y entonces solia 
quedarme a la puerta, como suspenso 
y enajenado en aquellos ecos que pa- 
recian purificar el 4mbito y que, 
casados al perfume del incienso, me 
hacian ver en aquel hogar casto la 
concentracién viva de los tranquilos 
Siglos de mi aldea... 
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Acabada la leccién, me acari- 
ciaba la barbilla el pobre don 
Pascual, diciéndome: "iConque a 
ser bueno, Angel!"... Pero el 
tono, la voz en que parecian vi- 
brar iecos del Glayicordio... 
no lo Clvidaré minca...5 ines 
nunea! Y, después de todo, en 
los consejos, como en los demas, 
es la misica lo que da vida, no 
la letra. Aqui, Felipe, aqui 
dentro llevo aquel "iConque a ser 
bwene, Angel! ... 

Felipe.- Vamos, Angel, calmate...; si, 
eres DuUenO.. 


ni 


Angel.- iSédlo Dios es bueno! 


In this passage, don Pascual is presented as being closely 
related to music, and, as it has been shown, music represents 


the order imposed by God on the universe. Don Pascual's 


W " 


sayvice to Angel. "s.. @ ser bueno... ,° Imdicates uhau goodness 


lies on the side of nature and the unconscious world. Goodness 


1108 


is only found in Gods "Angel: "isolo Dies és bueno: a 


statement which could be compared to Jupiter's: 
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Jupiter.- ... Le monde est bon; je 1l'ai créé 
selon ma volonté et je suis le 
Bien. 
Angel's statement about the goodness found in God introduces 
a question of values: if God and nature are good, is man, by 
opposing them, evil? In Les Mouches, we arrived at the 
conclusion that man is not evil in breaking the order of the 
universe, since he did not choose to be born free: 
Oreste «.. COME ROM sini Versune Suncire 
pas a me donner tort. 
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il ne fallait pas me créer libre. 


Contrary to Oreste's views on the guiltlessness of man, Angel 
regards man as being guilty of his knowledge of good and evil: 
Angel.- Si, Felipe; quiso el hombre ser 
Dios, conocedor de la ciencia del 
bien y del mal, y asi que la hubo 
probado, conocid, ante todo, su 
propia desnudez y se vid Bu) eo 
al trabajory aly progrveso.ss. L 
Ultimatély, Angel rejects the pride which resulted from his 
knowledge of good and evil: 
Angel, =  2i, Comeiusticia mucro. a7; -eseel 
pago merecido a mi soberbia... 


Hence the theme of freedom is linked to loss of innocence, 


or the theme of maturity in Unamuno's play. When Felipe comes 
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65 
towvisit Angel fom the firey bime in the play he yseys: 


Felipe.- (Dandole el libro) iAhf lo 
tienes! iT6malo y lee! #1 
calmara tus penas. 


Angel.- Las han causado libros; no son 
ellos quienes pueden curarmelas 


e eo 


It is apparent in this passage that Angel's sorrows have been 
caused by knowledge, in this instance expressed metaphorically 


by the word "books". The metaphor is maintained as the play 


continues: 


Felipe.- iDesecha esas aprensiones y vuelve 
a tu nifiez! 


Angel.- Si, hay que hacerse nifio para en- 
trar en el reino de los cielos. 
Pero tii sabes cémo me perdié la 
ciudad. <A ella vine; a devorar 
LiTpros. 


Ce ee? 


Y en la edad en que empieza a cos- 
quillear la carne, me cosquilled 

el espiritu. El amor naciente fué 
fuerza intelectual en mis OQuicse 
racionalizar mi fe. TG sabes cémo 
me di a bucear en los mas intrin- 
cados problemas, y cémo en la edad 
en que despierta en nuestra alma 

la humanidad eterna ansiaba abarcar 
bajo Mi mirada all universo entero... 
Ta conoces los afios de mi carrera... 
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Ti sabes mis tristezas. Y icémo 
me acompafiaba durante ellas aquel 
"iConque a ser Bie Angel!" del 
pobre don Pascual! 
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Knowledge is responsible for Angel's sadness. Loss of youth 
is linked to knowledge, and Felipe tells Angel to abandon his 
intellectual worries and return to his youth. The same idea 
expressed in these words: 
Angel =...) he macido para, la sociedad. 
El progreso esta en libertarse 
delet ercunOvrs 
Felipe.- Y la Pe held en volver a 61... 
iFlige! 
shows that happiness is only found in innocence. That is, 
life in the country represents the life of humanity's youth 


in close communion with nature. It is a life of innocence 


as opposed to a life of knowledge (progress) which Angel implies 


exasos in the city. 
Angel comments on the youth of one of Felipe’s sons: 
Angel.- ...éQué sera de 61? iEsta es la 
edad de la libertad, Felipe! Pronto 
se le abriran los caminos de la vida; 
tendr&a que elegir uno, uno solo, re- 
nunciando a todos los dem4s, y una 
vez elegido no podra ya desandarlo. /- 
iEl tiempo no se dobla ni revierte! 
Here, "libertad", should be taken to mean the same "liberté 
a@'attente”. we find in Philébe's, freedom in les Mouches’, 
before he chose the act that made him Oreste. Angel is 
stressing also the irrevocability of the past; that is, once 


a path has been chosen, there is no way in Whleh ti. cans be 


avoided. 
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The theme of the loss of innocence is allegorically 


presented in the play by the Biblical account of Adam and Eve, 
told by Felipe to his sons. Angel afterwards comments: 
Angel.- Si, Felipe; quiso el hombre ser 
Dios, conocedor de la ciencia del 
bien y dell mal, y asi que la hbo 
probado, conocié ante todo, su 
propia desnudez y se vié Sooo 
al trabajo yal prosrese. fi 
In other words, Angel implies that once aware of the existence 
of good and evil, man has become like a god; that is, free to 
choose what is good and what is evil. It is precisely this 
knowledge of good and evil which Unamuno calls a disease, a 
tragic disease: 
...Y eS una verdadera enfermedad, y tr&gica, 
la que nos da el apetito de conocer por 
gusto del conocimiento mismo, por el delei- 
te de probar de da siruva P arbol) de) la 
ciencia del bien y del mal. 8 
Let us examine the expressions of Angel's feelings toward 
innocence and youth. Angel wishes to be an innocent youth, as 
he tells his wife: 
Angel.- Sélo te pido que adormezcas mi 
Vida, que me canves: Clecanuo 
devcunage.. TO noe wsabes lo tque 
SUL Oe. 


Tie. an taeo, the loss of his innocence and youth which 


prevents him from having faith in God, and hence it produces his 
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anguish: 


Angel.- ... Dios mio, épor qué mi alma no 
te crea en fuerza.de fe? Quiero 
humillarme, ser como los sencillos, 
rezar como de nifio, maquinalmente 


Even ab une end of the play, Angel, favally wounded, wishes 


to be able to return to his childhood. He tells Fufemia: 


Angele aii ast. 1evS Wen. vem MELE em a certs s 
Bustle cua kL iKehrg auy lrkgrer Guenore ANS 
querias ser madre? Y me tenfas 
2 Mis eo lenin de ws tempore. ste: 
sib My KCl Sem ee! (Ube oleh pe, enfermo...!+ 


- @ 
and adds "Cantame el canto de cuna para el suefio que no Hosmonuat,t 


as he speaks his last words. 
In other words, Angel does not face courageously his freedom 


to choose, but, on the contrary, wishes a return to the state 


of innocence which characterizes youth. Angel's final act is 


eompletely different from that of Oreste's, since the latter 
faces with dignity his freedom and its consequences. 


At the end of the play, Angel feels a Cértain duty toward 


the mob which comes to lynch him: 


Angel.—- iNo, a huir not iA ponerme all 
frente de ellos para encauzar- 
los; a impedir mayores males. . 
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Arngel.= Si, iVive Va libertad! «1. iViva 

Ie dapertad ty. .queves la yada. wi. 
(Voces de "iFuera el sermon!" 
"iMueran los traidores!"...) Pedis 
libertad y venis a quit&rmela; no 
quereis que sea como soy ... Sois 
unos cobardes... (El tumulto Gige Ger 
arrecian las pedradas y suena un 
tiro ee 

Obviously, the mob does not understand Angel and, consequent- 

ly, fails to sympathize with his dilemma. 

Let us now summarize the comparisons we have established 
between Les Mouches and La esfinge. In both plays man suffers 
solitude 2s a result) of hrs alienation from hamsels , from Others. 
from nature, and from God. As man becomes aware of his freedom 
he loses his innocence, and this leads him to suffer anguish. 
Man is left alone to choose his own values, thus forming his 
Own order, 

We have also found differences between these two plays. 

In Les Mouches Oreste refuses to subordinate his freedom to 
either men or God; whereas in La esfinge, Angel refuses to 

take orders from men, but willingly subordinates his freedom 

to God. Second, in Les Mouches man is not evil because his 
freedom, which alienates him from nature and God, is gratuitous- 
ly given to him. In La esfinge man is considered evil when 
Meuis not willing to Bive up his freedom to God. Third, Oresve 


accepts the responsibility of making choices and the implied 
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anguish. Angel, in order to escape anguish, saves himself 
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by relinguishing his freedom to God. 

ire these plays tragic according to Sartre's and Unamuno' s 
own theories of the theatre? Are the themes tragic in the light 
of Aristotle's, Hegel's, and Nietzsche's concepts of tragedy? 


these are the questions we shall answer an the next chapter. 
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LES MOUCHES AND LA ESFINGE AS TRAGEDIES 


There exists a considerably body of criticism dealing 
with both Sartre's and Unamuno's works. The first task we 
undertake in this chapter is to examine the critical appraisal 
the plays in question have recéived. Our next task is to 
look at Unamuno's and Sartre's views on the theatre, and 
specifically on tragedy. Ultimately we attempt to assess 
tes Mouches and La esfinge in the light of Aristotelian, 
Hegelian, and Nietzschean views on tragedy. 

There are Certain themes that recur in the body of 
criticism of Sartre's plays. We shall deal with those that 
refer specifically to Les Mouches. No attempt will be made 
to mention all the themes that appear in the representative 
critical articles or books that will be dealt with in this 
section. 

Cmities [consastvently rerer Loscercaim=aspectes0l parure Vs 
Les Mouches, although they may disagree among themselves as 
tOrtune Lnberprevayron of taose aspecus. We Can esuablish 
the common ground of the criticism very schematically. 
Commentators on Les Mouches give varying degrees of import- 
ance toe the following topics: the historical—political context 
ef the play, that is, the German occupation of France; 
affinities with the Greek sources; the function of myth in 
existentialist philosophy and art; Oreste as a hero; modern 
conception of the theatre as opposed to the Greek conception; 


Les Mouches as a literary genre. 
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All the critics observe the relationship between "the 
message of the play", and the Nazi occupation. Dorothy 


MeCall ain The Theatre of Jéan—-Paul Sartre! elaborates on this 


topic. She states that Les Mouches can be read as an allegory: 
Egisthe is the German invader; Clytemnestra the French collab- 
otaor; Oreste the resistant; Electra the French citizen who 
rebelled against the Vichy government, but lacked the will to 
aco1on. “Over “all is Jupiter) who stands for the “moral” 
commandments that the Nazis imposed on the French people as 
absolute law. 


q 


ie Greek sources ol Sartre's play are "onvious., Des. 


Conacher's "Oreste as Existential Hero” points to some basic 
similarities between Sartrean theatre and Greek classical 
theatre, especially that of Aeschylus. Sartre's orientation 
and the Greeks' is toward a theatre of situation. 
In both theatres the dramatic development is 
Vertical, all foerees being concenurated on a 
single issue which is presented as approaching 
its crucial moment as the action of the play 
begins.© 
For the Greeks "passion was never a storm of sentiment, but 
fundamentally always the assertion of a right"3 Sartre 
sees his drama as a "return to the concept of tragedy as the 
Greeks saw Fal: According to Conacher in both Greek and 


Sartrean drama ""... the decisive actions taken are Ushi iP al iaiehe, OAS 
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of systems of values and rights' which have universal 
application."? 
The concommitants of existentialist philosophy are well 


knowns ireedom, «responsibility, anguish, alvenatron, ues 


Harry plochower an "The Function-sor Mythrin ie enene i ne 
applies the concept of literary myth to existentialism, He 
specifies three SstCDps in the Piverary myths “the iniiial stage 
out of which the ego is: born; the revolt of the individual 
against the mythical collective; the ego finds reconciliation 


With,and relabilitataon am has collective, But, be argues, 


existentialism has seized on one aspect of the literary myth 
and Gagsed ic Eouan sabsolube, “lb dives exclusively an the 
second stage: negation of the old collectivity ("essences", 
"metaphysics", etc.). It accepts homelesness, estrangement, 
fear,sand 2nguish a8 2. fimal point. He sums up his 
argument against existentialism: 

Existentialism has emptied the mythical 


eollecuive and transformed 1t intora 
primeval abyss. In it man begins and 


ends with nothings... LnoOsum, mt deperyes | 
the myth of its communal status and 
dignity. ! 


While we agree with much of Slochowers' analysis of myth and 
existentialism, the question he begs is: Is the function of 
existentialism to fulfill the steps of the traditional 
literary myth? 


The nature of Orestes heroism has been dealt with by some 
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eritics. Is Orestes an existentialist hero? Is he a 
Romantic hero? Is he a Nietzschean superman? The answer 
to the first question has been dealt with in Chapter I. 
For Dorothy McCall, Orestes resembles more a romantic new 
foree gui va than a "liberté en situation". He is fascinated 
with his dark destiny; he knows he is gloriously doomed. He 
acts, not with the fear and trembling of an individual who 
recognizes the risks inherent in every commitment, but with a 
kind of exalted joy 2 

For Kaufman the central difference between the Greek and 
Sartre's versions of the Orestes myth lies in the motivation 
for the act. And to understand the crucial innovation, 
Sartre's philosophy is less helpful than Nietzsche's. Accord- 
ing to Kaufmann Nietzsche's influence on Les Mouches was 
immense. He notes the similarities between passages from 
Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zarathustra (1883-1892) and Ecce Homo 
(1888) and Les Mouches. In Nietzsche, as well as in Sartre, 
we find the theme of man's solidarity with other men as man 
"steals" their feeling of guilt without taking punishment. 
Oreste becomes a great anti-christian savior figure --a truly 
Nietzschean hero.” Sartre's attitude toward death as 
essentially natural and his attitude toward guilt feelings 
are Nietzschean. The idea that it is nobler to take euilt?? 


upon oneself than to accept punishment is not Sophoclean but 
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Nietzschean. 


The theme of man's freedom as seen in Les Mouches 


(Orestes' discovery that no one can give him orders) is 


reminiscent of Nietzsche's Beyond Good and Evil (1886). 


Man gives himself his right and wrong, and loneliness descends 
upon those who leave the herd and its God-given values. The 
phrase "Man's life geings on the other side of despair" is 
an echo of Nietzsche contra Wagner (1888). Indeed, the final 
metaphor of Les Mouches, that of the pied piper, is repeate- 
edly used by Nietzsche in connection with the ideal man. 

We shall treat the last two topics mentioned above (name- 
ly, the modern conception of the theatre as opposed to the 
Greek conception, and the place of Les Mouches in a literary 
tradition) jointly. According to Champigny the unity of the 
Wore win pol the Greek Sources, and ini Ves Mouches 1s provided 
by the moral point of ine The Greek dramatist placed the 
emphasis on the "objective" aspect of morals: social and religious 
Poles, wavoos, Cisnis , CUsSbOMs .Order, cbc. Beatie, gonmsiiue 
contrary, stresses the subjective foundations of morals: moral 
freedom and responsibility, man as the creator of values, rather 
than as the servant of ae Modern man's concept of the Athenian 
drama. Our education gives to moral freedom a scope which the 
Greek pattern did not Agus The revelation of freedom 
ig@oeno> tragic in ~ibeeli. sit becomes, Uragic Tihib t6uceen 


against the overwhelming background of being, of nature, 
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Or = S0r “other freedems* Then conscience, or cons- 
clousness, may be. properly called a "disease" as 
Unamuno does. It tears man from the plenitude of being, from 
the innocence of nature, without providing another abode. -! 
Sartre distinguishes between freedom and power. Freedom 
appears to be fundamentally moral; but freedom without power 
is a Mockery melt isttinie mockery wiLechreonsolulvesmune 
tragice As Santre puts ios “Mo pe free is ‘net tobe abile 
to do what one likes, it is to will what one can do. "1? 
Practieal power is not refused to Orestes, from this point "or 
view, bes Mouchés as not a tragedy. ~In this light, Les: 
Meouchesis a drama, as 1t is subtitled. It can evenobe 
called a romantic drama, or an epic drama. We witness in 
Orestes the triumph of the eee arc eee 
Orestes succeds from the point of view of poetic 
morals. He assumes his freedom. He succumbs to neither 
physical fate more toy psychological tates ~Buteherdoestiait 
if his behavior is judged from the point of view of social 
morality, namely, his relationship to the Arguites.!! 
Les Mouches can be considered a satire; the satirical 
intention of the play is announced by the title, The Flies, 
which reminds us of the comedies of Aristophanes. It is 


Snuepaceorsa lyrical drama as far as Orestes eoncermed. 


Between the two, between the Arguites and Orestes, there 
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arises a mild, but in our opinion, very pure form of tragedy 
Pereit Ve uiresfcon pabaosale 

Let us introduce now Sartre's own ideas on tragedy as 
he states them in his article Forgers of Myths, the Young 
Playwright of France, (1946) and then see if these ideas are 
found in Les Mouches. 

partee begins by stating thab his purpose is not to 
write philosophic plays “intended to set forth on the stage 
the philosophy of Marx; St. Thomas or existentialism." !? 
He discards the concept of tragedy as the representation of 
human nature "which may alter under the impact of a given 
situation."©9 He also repudiates the representation of passion 
"explained purely on the grounds of heredity, environment and 


Meus 


Situations. What he is interested in is to show human 


beings when they find themselves in limit situations "which 
enclose...[them]... on all sides."@* 

Above all, Sartre stresses that his plays must show free 
man choosing for everyone else when he chooses for himself in 
a given situation. In this sense his theatre aims at being 
eee as it shows a free man responsible for his choice, 
and also responsible for the effect of his choice on others. 

Sartre claims that his theatre returns "to the concept 


Aiea 
of tragedy as. the Greeks saw iu in the sense that -as 


Hegel has pointed out- they show passion as the assertion of 
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aright. Sartre states that his theatre follows Corneille's 
view: "the study of the conflict of Characters ... [hisl... 
replaced by the presentation of the conflict of rights, 

the system of values, of ethics and of concepts of man 

which are lined up against each Shere eeendee 

that there is a direct line from the Greeks, through Corneille, 
and down to Sartre in that they see passion as the assertion 
oifa fight. This passion brings about @ conrlict which is 

not necessarily personal, but rather has ’to do with a conrlaict 
OMe ehbs. 

Sartre also rejects the so-called "realistic theatre" 
because it has favored to show how man is beaten by external 
forces.” 

Sartre prefers the theatre of myth to that of symbols. 

By presenting to the public, myths such as "the great myth 


nef 


of death, exile, love which constitute the people's most 


general preoccupations Sartre hopes to dispell its eres 
Varese tultidiis) thewcathertic aims of his theatre. 

Sartre points Out that his theatre is’ also closer to 
classic tragedy, as it shows th situation represented in the 
play at the time of almost reaching its climax. Also, he 
intimates that his theatre tries to abide by the rule of the 


three unities, as his plays are "centered around one single 


event; there are few players (tmvitleand the Story is 
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a) 


compressed wichin a short’ space- of time. 
partre also insists that his theatre should be "a great 


: oe 0 
collective, frelizious phenomenon. "= 


For this purpose a certain 
distance between play and audience should be maintained at all 
times >> In this aspect, Sartre's theatre is also close to 
Greek tragedy, which was in its origin and in its continuation 

a religious ceremony. Finally, Sartre summarizes his theatre 

as "austere, moral, mythic and ceremonial in aspect. ¥2" 

We can now proceed to see if Sartre's ideas on tragedy 
are found in Les Mouches. Oreste is not moved to kill Egisthe 
and Clytemnestre by the passion to avenge his father's murder 
by them. Thus, Oreste"s act is not explained by heredity. He 
actually breaks away from the tradition of the House of Atreus 
as he does not act in order to avenge his father's murder. 
Rather, in him,passion is the assertion of a right, the right 
FO commit his freedom to the Arguites and thus free them from 
tyranny. The play has a strong moral overtone, as it shows 
Oresve Choosing an act which will hoperully restore avsense 
of morality to the Arguites. 

The play also shows "human beings in limit situations". 
Since Oreste arrives in Argos at the beginning of the play, 
he is confronted with a limit situation since he is obliged 
to make choices of decisive consequences not only for himself 


but for others as well. In other words, he is forced to commit 


his "liberté d'tattente” in one way or another. We should 
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Opeerve also that this limit situation is Very near Gus climax 
when, at the beginning of the play, Oreste's considerations 
before making his choice are expressed. Immediately we come 
upon the climax of this situation as Oreste choses and carries 
eut his) choice, 

The rule of the three Unities as kept farthrulily: the 
action that takes place in Acts I and II happens during the 
day of the Death and the action of Act fII during the morning 
on the mext day. Where is also unity of place, Argos. And 
finally, unity of action as it revolves mainly around Oreste 
and Electre. 

then, oarurce uses an old Greek mytm am order to bring 
pO us public & vasdon Of “ts mosy eenere! preoceupations"--: 
bheteon France Guring the Nazi Gccupativon. In fact, as 
Jeanson suggests, we could substitute Argos for the France of 
1943, Egisthe for the German invader, Clytemnestre for the 
Wrench collaborator, Mlectre for the hatred gnuherent an the 
French people for the German invader, and Oreste for a 
member of the teat erie moe 

Im this sense, as the play shows the victory of Oreste 
over the Jupiter-Egisthe's regime, it could have well hoped 


32 


GO daspel the anxieties of the French people at the time 


of the Occupation. 
Also, by using myth to convey to the audience a very 
true-to-life, present situation (in 1943), Sartre is 


: Bom 
increasing "the distance between play and audience"~” in 
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order to maintain the social and religious function of 
the theatre which would be lost if the play were not to 
ressemble a rite of ceremony. 

Finally, and of most importance, we find in Les Mouches 
what constitutes Sartre's main aim in the theatre: to 
present "the anguish of a man who is both free and full 
Cf 20cd will, who am all “sincerity 16 tryine to find out 
the side he must take, and who knows that when he chooses 
the lot of others he is at the same time choosing his own 
pavtern of behavior and is deciding once and for all 


Sf hs 


whether he igs to be a tyrant or a democrat." 
statement 1s an accurate portrayal of Oreste, as we see 
him committing his freedom in good-will to liberate the 
people of Argos. from tyranny and, at the same time 


accepting the anguish of the responsibility resulting from 


his choice. 


We shall now analyse Les Mouches in the light of 
Aristotle's theory of tragedy. Our purpose in so 
doing is to establish whether or not this play exhibits 
certain characteristics germaine to Greek tragedy. Following 
this analysis we shall examine Hegel's and Nietzsche's 


views on tragedy and apply them to Les Mouches. 
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The question, "What is tragedy?", has been the preoccupation 
of philosophers and literary scholars for many centuries since 
tragedies were written by the Greeks in the Sixth Cenuury Be. 
Even though the Greeks were able to write tragedies, when it 
came to the point of defining them, they were at best vague 


im tener def ina tions. 


let-us take as an example Aristotle. In his Foeutcs he 


attempts to define tragedy: 


Tragedy, then, us ei Mmmibaivon Of aa acuion 
that 1s serious, complete, and of a Certain 
magnitude; in language embellished with each 
kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds 
being found in separate parts of the play; in 
tae TOrm of action, nob Of Narrative: through 
pity and fear affecting the proper purgation 
of these emotions. 33 


iis detanitaon of bragedy 1s very Objectsve up vo cle lage 
Olney dealing wih pity and fear. “Hencerorul 1b becomes vague 
since what might produce fear and pity in one person does not 
Necessarily Cause them in another. Therefore, a detinition 
of tragedy as the representation of an action which moves the 
audience to feel pity and fear is a very subjective definition. 
Nevertheless, Aristotle clarifies somewhat the last point of 
iis @detinition as Me says. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 

which strike us as terrible or pitiful. 

Action capable of this effect must happen 
between persons who are either friends or enemies 


or indifferent to one another... But when the 
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tragic incident occurs between those who are 
near or dear to one another ... these are the 
situations to be looked for by the poet Oe? 


(hen, Our Question ath tinis point 1S this: Gs Les Mouches to 
be considered a tragedy according to Aristotle's definition? 
Let us proceed to analyse Les Mouches in the leone, (ene 
mrispoule's theory or tragedy. 

Wir>t Ol all, let Us see wiat action ie imitated in Les 
Mouches: Oreste arrives in Argos knowing his true identity (he 


is the son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestre) and knowing of the 


murder Of Nis father by Beistme and Clyvennestre. He decides 
tO kill the last two, which he does. We should notice that 
tives 2s the action, properly speaking, of the play. .TMavs-re 
what happens in the external world of the play. But now, we 
should Cousider™the interior world of the play, which is 
composed of the "action" which takes place in Oreste's mind. 
This action moves towards a discovery; that is, Oreste discovers 
step by step the fact. that he 16° free to Choose his own values: 
Reterring again to frastotle's defimition of tragedy we 
learn about the reversal in the: action: 
Reversal of the situation is a change by which 
the action veers round to its opposite, subject he 
always to our rule of provabriauy oF mecessity... 
inact 1t-or bes Mouches, Oreste is ready to leave Argos. 


Sometime later, after Oreste meets Electre, he LS Ou sure 
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whether or not he is leaving Argos: 


flectre.=— 4... Vas—tw cester longtemps? 

Oreste.- Je devais partir aujourd'hui 
mene. ht puis a present... 

Blectre.— A présent? 

Oreste.- Je ne sais ee 


Finally, Oreste decides not to leave Argos at all: 


he 


Oreste.- Je ne pars plus. 


wo here we find that the reversal of the situation is in 
accordance with the law of probability, since Oreste changes 
his mind to leave Argos because he feels pity for Electre 
after she tells him how mistreated she is by everybody in 
INIOTOISY, 


Now, Aristotle tells us that: 


.. Recognition, as the name indicates, is a 
change from ignorance to knowledge, producing 
love or hate between the persons destined by 
the poet for good or bad fortune. The best 
form of recognition is See ON ee with a 
Reversal of the Situation ... 


Oreste knows his true identity since his tutor had 


revealed it to him before they arrived at Argos: 


ie Pedasocice.—me... Cés derniens mois -—pour 
€tre exact, depuis que je vous 
ai révélé votre naissance- je 
yous voyais changer de jour en 
OUT eee 


oF 


Oreste is also aware of the identity of Electre, Clytem- 
nestre and Egisthe. Although he does not know them personally 
when he arrives at Argos, at least he knows that they live in 
that city and that he would likely meet them if he stayed 
there. On the other hand, Electre does not at first know 
Oreste's true identity since the latter introduces himself to 
her as Philébe. But when Oreste finally tells Electre that 
he is Mer orother, sie at first does not believe at. one 
gradually accepts his revelation, as Oreste begins to talk 
more and more like the Oreste of Electre's dreams: 

Kheccre.= Oui. Cest bien tor. Ta es Oreste. 
Je ne te reconnais pas, car ce n'est 
pas ainsi que je t'attendais 
Oreste, tu es mon frére ainé ... 
prends-moi dans tes bras, protége-moi , 
car nous allons au-devant de trés 
erandes souttrances:. 

After Oreste has murdered Egisthe and Clytemnestre, Electre 
feels love for him: 

Electre.—- Prends-moi dans tes bras, mon bien- 
aimé ... M'aimes—tu? 
Je t'aime. 
tee sue UMC ae. 
But, when Electre and Oreste take refuge in Apollo Vea Tene ker, 


. 4 > ! 
there is another reversal of the situation, for Electre's 


remorse prompts her to feel hatred for Oreste. 
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Hlectre.— Qui es-tu, toi? Ah! ‘Tu es Oreste 
Va-t-en. 


Oresteé.— Qu'as=tu donc? 


Hlectre.- Tu me fais peur .... laisse—moi. 
Ne-me couche pas... 


ACE OE ORO SOON CeO Oe Oy rer sO) (OU GOGO Ono Dea oun Ce 


Hlectre.— ia! Je te hais. 


Another act of recognition takes place between Oreste and 
Egisthe, when the former comes to the Royal Palace to murder 


the latter: 


Egisthe.- C'est dont toi, Oreste? 
Oreste.- Défends-toi! 


Egisthe.— Je ne me défendrai pas... je veux 
que tu m'assassines. 


Oreste.— C'est bon. Le moyen m'importe peu 
Je serai done assassin. 


Ce ee 


9 


Egisthe.-— Soyez maudits tous deux. 


As we can see, the recognition of Oreste by Egisthe leads 
to 4 feeling of hatred of the latter for the former. 

Now, we come back to the action which takes place ales) 
Oreste's mind. This action moves toward Oreste's discovery 
of his freedom. From the moment that Oreste discovers the 
subjectivity of values (Acte II, Tableau I, scéne IV), and 


hence, learns that he is free to choose, he is also engaged 
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in the process of discovering himself. He.is aware now that 


his youth is fleeing from him as he acquires knowledge of his 


freedom: 


Oreste.- Attends. Laisse-moi dire adieu a 
cette légéreté sans tache qui fut 
la mienne. Laisse-moi dire adieu a 
ma jeunesse.09 
As he asks Jupiter for an indication of what path to 
follow, Oreste discovers that he must find his own path: 


Oreste.— Alors...c*ésu ca le Bien? ..le Bren. 
Neue Barenhr at 
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Des ordres?.. . rersomne ne peus pilus 
me donner d'ordre a présent. 


Ce er ee 


Je te-dis qu'al y 4 un autre chemin... 
mon chemin. 


At this point we should introduce Aristotle's comment on 


the tragic flaw: 
There remains, then, the character... of a 
man who is not eminently good and just, yet whose 


misfortune is brought about not by vice or depravity, 
but by some error or frailty... 


and on the nature of the change of fortune: 
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-.. The change of fortune should be not from 
bad to good, but reversely, from good to pad. 23 


So in the action which takes place in Oreste's mind. ac 
is the knowledge of his freedom which could be considered his 
tragic flaw, since it is this knowledge which prompts him to 


feel at the same level as a God: 


Ofesté.— .,.cvout a coup, La liperte a fondu 
SUL mon eh me Leansn, Ue, mature. 4 
Sauile en arrvere... 6b je me suis 
Senta tout seul, au milaen de ton 
Pett monde Henin... 65. a nly a. ole 
rien eu a Ciel, Wai Bien, mi Male uu 
Personne pour me donner Wes ordres. 


Although Oreste feels that the knowledge of his freedom causes 


pain: 


Juprtver.—- ... Ta libertée n'est qu'une gale qui 
te démange, elle n'est qu'un exil. 


Oréeste.— Tu dis Vrai: un exil.?? 


he nevertheless, goes beyond this suffering and asserts the 


value of the life which he chooses as his own: 


Oreste.- Etranger a moi-méme, je sais. Hors 
nature, contre nature, sans excuse, sans 
autre recours qu'en moi... Je suis 
condamné a n'tavoir d'autre loi que la 
mienne... Car je suis un homme, Jupiter, 
et chaque homme doit inventer son chemin. 
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In other words, Oreste is not a tragic hero in the sense that 
Aristotle understood the term. Oreste is found in an adverse 
situation (i.e. the one caused by the suffering resulting from 
the knowledge of his freedom); but he goes beyond it, and 
comes out of it triumphant in that he does not feel remorse 
for the murder he committed while exercising his freedom of 
Choice to the tullest extenb. He also comes out triumphant 
from this situation since his crime gave him reason to justify 


pase wieiire: 


Oreste.— ... Mon erame <.. “est ma raison de 
Vivue © MOn Ofeueil, ... Pour moi 
aussi_la vie commence. Une étrange 
vie. 


Miecure. on Che Otier hands portrays bevver than Ores is 
the characteristres Of a tragie hero. What 165 she has whought 
of avenging the murder of her father for many years. When the 
Spporlvunity vo GO SO arrives with Oreste, sie Lakes i); ahem, 
after the crime is accomplished by Oreste with her collaboration, 
She feels remorse, renounces her part in the crime, and offers 
jo Jupiler CO avone Tor 1t; 
Hlectre.= 1... Jupiter =~... J6 suivral ta tor, 

je serai ton esclave ... Défends-moi 

contre les mouches, contre mon frére, 

contre moi-méme,... je consacrerai 


ma vie entiére 4 l'expiation. she me 
repens, Jupiter, je me repens. 
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Let us pause now to consider Nietzsche's views of the 
effect that a true tragedy has on the audience: 
The metaphysical comfort -with which every 
true tragedy leaves us- that, in spite of the 
flux of phenomena, life at bottom is iandestrue= 
tibly powerful and pleasurable...29 
Nietzsche's concept of the effect of tragedy on the audience 
te closely welaved to Aristotle's? thao 1. should “through 
pity and fear [effect] the proper purgation of these emotions."©9 
That is, that tragedy should at the end leave the audience with 
apieeling Of Optimism toward life by asserting that lite, even 
ae it Meanie cui tering ie, 10 tne Lone mun, wort living. 
pO, 1M answering Our original question: is Les Mouches 
a tragedy according to Aristotle's concept of tragedy (elaborated 
by Nietzsche)? our answer must be yes. Les Mouches contains 
many elements of true tragedy: Electre's stature of a tragic 
Heroine, and the asseruilon au ite Gnd Of Whe play thaw lite ais 
wore lavine. Of the other hand, Oreste does mou quality 
completely to be a true tragic hero as Aristotle understood it, 
since, as we have seen, he is not crushed by life as the result 
of His tragic flaw, bub, on the contrary, he comes out triumph- 
ana ao tne end of whe play. 
Tt is evident that this evaluation of Les Mouches as 
tragedy is one based strictly on structure, since Aristotle's 


approach answers the questions "hat and how is tragedy?" with 


OF. 


little if any concern for the philosophical Ip Lies ta Ons 
involved in the structure. He does not address himself to the 
question "why tragedy?" 

The rediscovery during the Middle Ages of Aristotle's 
theory on tragedy and the subsequent neo-classical evaluation 


of the same (Cf. Corneille's Discours des trois unités and 


Boileau's L'Art poétique)show still a concern with the 
problems of form. It is not until the nineteenth century 
that the first definition of tragedy from a truly metaphysical 
point of view is attempted. 

For several centuries the philosophical implication of 
tragedy remained hidden to the European mind, although they 
were always present in tragedy. It was Hegel, an idealist, 
who brought themito light. according to A.C. Bradley, Hegel 
was the first since Aristotle to examine tragedy in an 
Worifzinal and searching” ee This is true, we believe, 
because those who wrote on tragedy before Hegel followed or 
tried to follow Aristotelian rules; whereas Hegel breaks away 
from this tradition and attempts to define tragedy primarily 
from its philosophical implications. Perhaps Hegel was able 
to break away from the Aristotelian approach because the 
former sees Being -like Nietzsche- as "ever-suffering and 
contradictory", whereas for Aristotle and his followers 
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"Being is necessarily [as for Plato] unified and epernme early © 
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Consequently, since the philosophical implications of tragedy 
are based -as we shall see- on this contradictory quality of 
Being, Aristotle and his followers were unable to discern them 
precisely because of their views of Being as "unified and 
tranquil. 

Most of what Hegel wrote on tragedy is found in his 
Aesthetik. Bradley, who —— summarized Hegel's theory on the 
ae begins by talking about the elements that constitute 
tragedy? “first, he Saye “that an all tragedy there 1s some sort 
OLrcollisivon or eriee ees He goes on to say that "it may 
be taken for granted that a tragedy is a story of unhappiness 
or suffering, and excites such feelings as pity and Pee ee 
Bradley continues saying that: 

Hegel says very little of this; partly, perhaps, 
because it 1S obvious, but more because the 
essential point. Gown a6 not the ee 
DoS cause, Namely. ume acolou or cont lieu. 

For Hegel, according to Bradley, the tragic conflict is 
between powers that rule the world of man's will and action 
-his “ethical Sreetance 10) This war is not so much between 
good and evil as it is between good and good. Although they 
are in themselves rightful, each force ignores the right of 
the other. Hence the conflict because absolute rightfulness 

68 
belongs to the Whole and not to any of 1ts parts. 


The end of the tragic conflict is the denial of the 
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exclusive claims of each part. Sometimes the conflict can 
be resolved peacefully by means of a compromise. The hero by 
an act of self-condemnation and purification reconciles him- 
self with the whole. But sometimes, the conflict is pressed 
to extremes, leading to the death of one or more of the 
persons involved. For Hegel even in this last case there is 
an aspect of reconciliation. What is denied is not the right 
of each power but the exclusive assertion of each See 
iM may be Said that the conflict arises from the nature 
Of Une tragic Hero. His greatness and his doom Mie am the fact 
that he identifies wholly with the power that moves him, and 
does not recognize the claim of the other power. (9 
Another crucial point in Hegel's conception of the hero 
16 the nature of the hero's suffering and puilt. For Hegel 
tragic suffering can only be experienced by active individuals 
as the result Of Some act of “their own for which they rare 
answerable with their whole ales 
In his Philosophy of Right (1621), Hegel states that for 
the Greek tragic hero there: was no difference between deed 
and action, "between the external event and premeditation and 
knowledge of the circumstances... [He]... accepts ... [his] 
guilt for the whole range of the deca." = 
Kaufmann interestingly notes: 


Hegel's perceptive comments show ... how Sartre 
existentialism revives the heroic ethos of 
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Sophocles. Aman is his deeds and his life, 
and to plead that one's intentions were better 
than one's works is, according to Sartre, a 
mark of bad faith. {3 


Kaufmann continues: 


We do not really admire those who harbor [guilt 
feelings] in‘a situation in which they are not 
to be blamed. The mot juste is not tragic 
guilt but tragic responsibility, because, 
responsibility like pride, is something one 

can take./ 

If we now analyse Les Mouches in the light of Hegel's views 
on tragedy, we should establish first of all what are the 
elements in conflict in this play, and whether these elements 
represen, some good in their own rishts and af so, what 
reconciliation -if any- is attained between these elements at 
the end of the play. Once these points have been established, 
we should tlirn our attention to the “suffering” of the tragic 
Weroeand mand Oubat 1y us the result of Jaw! or “tragic 
responsibility" as Kaufmann suggests. 

In Aeschylus! The Libation Bearers, the tragic conflict 
Seems to be between two rights: love for the father vs. love 
tor ane mother. Orestes is the material means through whom 
this dilemma is to be presented. He finds himself in a 
situation in which he cannot avoid choosing one or the other; 
ine sets by killing fis mother, hie dove Tor his father will 


triumph, if he does not act, he Will give priority to his love 


Portis mother. tn both cases bwo tights are placed im 


AMOR ee 


opposition and the assertion of one will exclude the other. 
Orestes will choose his love for his father by killing his mother 
and in so doing he is motivated by a desire to avenge his father's 
murder. Finally, he will feel remorse for his crime. 

When we analyse the motivation of Sartre's Oreste; we find 
that, in contrast to Aeschylus' Orestes, Sartre's is not moved 
bo saets by revenge for is fauher, ibut rabher py a) needa co 
commit his freedom to a cause (the people of Argos) and in 
so doing to liberate them from their oppression by Fgisthe and 
Clytemnestre. 

Thus, 2m partre’s play the emphasis of the conflicts in 
question is shifted from Aeschylus! category of father's right 
vs. mother's right to a conflict between individual freedom and 
responsibility on the one hand, and on the other Church and 
State (represented by Jupiter and Egisthe). Both in Aeschylus' 
and Sartre's plays the means of asserting one right over the 
other is through action or non-action. 

As for the tragic: conflici, sartre agrees with Hegel’ s 
views: 

The people in our plays will be distinct from 
one another - not as a coward is from a miser 
or a miser from a brave man, but rather as 
actions are divergent or clashing, as right may 
conflict with right. 
Oreste finds himself in a position to choose between the 


"old order" and the "new subjectivity"; obviously, if he does 
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not act by destroying the guardians of the "old morality" he 
would be asserting through his inaction the validity of the 
old order; on the other hand, by taking action against 
Egisthe and Clytemnestre, he destroys the physical aspect of 
the old order, and by refusing to pay homage to Jupiter 
through the expression of guilt feelings he is annihilating 
the metaphysical background on which the said order exists. 

Both the "old order" and the "new order" have a raison 
@' etre, each in its own right; Ghe former provides the only 
ruling machinery.for an irresponsible people like the 
Arguites; the latter, by placing responsibility on the individu- 
al allows society a freedom which would degenerate into anarchy 
WithoOuL the ne@essary responsibility. And this is precisely 
one compromise reached at the nd of essMouches: Oreste sets 
the example of self-rule by accepting the responsibility of 
his freedom to choose. 

This shift of motivation in Sartre's Oreste (as contrasted 
to that which moves Aeschylus') is of utmost importance in 
@iscovering the cause of the tragic hero's suffering: is it 
because of guilt or tragic responsibility? As we have seen, 
Sartre's Oreste is not motivated by the thought of avenging 
his father's murder; his motives ar not so personal, they 
have universal validity since they surpass the family vendetta. 


Now, in order to accomplish pis esneact. Ol Vlelence: nag 
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to be executed; and, according to the circumstance, the 
executor will have to either feel guilt or assume "tragic 
responsibility’ for the act. In Sartre's Oreste the latver 
becomes true; he will not feel guilt since he acts in good faith 
and since his motives transcend his personal life as they 

are oriented toward the people of Argos. Or as Sartre puts 


a Sera 
it; Aman... chooses ... for everyone else when he chooses 


6 
iuene Ainge ee! Thus, Oreste assumes responsibility for his 
crime. And it 1s precisely this Sense of responsibility which 
Causes iis suttering, since it Mesa source of eameulsi. is 
Sartre states again: 
L'existentialiste déclare volontiers que 
l'homme est angoisse. Cela signifie ceci: 
l'homme qui s'engage et qui se rend compte 
quiil est won seulement celux qu'il choisit 
d'étre, mais encore un 1égislateur 
choisissant en méme temps que soi 1'humanité 
entiére, ne saurait @6chapper au sentiment de 
Sa, uoudLeweu sor OLende responsabilité. [Tf 
Thus, Sartre associates responsibility with anguish, and 
the batter implies surtering. Theretore, Oreste, whem he 
assumes responsibility for his crime, is also assuming the 
Sens yale eht mpl wes. 
Now, it is taken for granted that tragedy implies 


suffering, and we have seen that Oreste does subier in les 


Mouches; nevertheless, Kaufmann states that in Les Mouches... 


10h 


What we are shown on the stage is not the 
staggering suffering that leads to despair 
but the young man who triumphs over eoeyedus 
That is why the play is not a tragedy. ! 

Kaufmann is right in asserting that Oreste triumphs over 
despair, providing he uses this word in the same sense that 
pastre-. does in his i ixistentvials sme: 

Quant au désespoir, cette expression a un sens 

extrémement simple. Elle veut dire que nous 

bornerons a compter sur ce qui dépend de notre 

volonté, ou sur l'ensemble des probabilités 

Qui readent notre action possible... fu fond, 

quand Descartes disait: "Se vaincre plut6t soi- 

méme que le monde", il Boat dire la méme 

chose: agir sans espoir!?, 0 

And it is "despair" which could lead, paradoxically enough 

to a kind of optimism: Oreste'’s statement that “human life 
begins on the other side of despair” is, in fact, a positive 
affirmation’ of human life. It is in complete accordance with 
Sartre's idea of existentialism as a humanism, and a very 
optimistic one at that: 

[L'existentialisme] ... ne peut pas étre consideré 

comme ... une description pessimiste de 1'homme: 

iL my a pas de doctrine plis epLimisve,, pulsaue 

le destin de l'homme est en lui-méme. 

Thus, Oreste triumphs over despair in the sense that he 
is willing to act relying on his own self without any hope of 
assistance from the world. 


At the same time, tragedy shows the hero being crushed 


by suffering, but it goes one step forward and asserts the 
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positive value of life in the midst of suffering or as 
Kaufmann himself quotes from Nietzsche: 
Every true tragedy leaves us ... [with] 
the metaphysical comfort that Jife is at the 
bottom of things, despite all the changes of 
appearances, indestructibly powerful and plleas— 
urable.... The profound Hellene, uniquely suscept- 
ible to the tenderest and deepest suffering 
comforts himself, having looked boldly right into 


the terrible destructiveness of so-called world 
history as well as the cruelty of nature... e 


Thus, Nietzsche concludes by saying that “precisely their 

tragedies prove that the Greeks were not Be ee eect 
And neither is Sartre, as he asserts in his essay 

L'Existentialisme est un humanisme, and as he proves in Les 

Mouches, a play which brings him close to some aspects of the 

Greek concept of tragedy; Oreste looks boldly into the human 

condition and by so doing he suffers, if not the traditional 

guilt of the self-destroying Greek hero, the equally torturing 

anguish that brings upon a man the responsibility of the act choosing 
Then, 1f 12% 1s true that Oreste triumphs over despair by 

relying on nobody or nothing but himself, he faces, and always 

will face -every time that he will find himself in the position 

of a choice- the anguish caused by the responsibility for 

his choice; and this is precisely what Kaufmann seems to have 


missed when he denies Les Mouches the right to tragedy based on 


the suffering of the hero. 
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Following Hegel's fresh approach to tragedy from a 
philosophical point of view, Nietzsche analyses the core of 
the tragic conflict. The two principles he discovers 
operating in tragedy are here explained in a simplified manner 
by Calarco: 

Nietzsche discerns two formative influences on 
tragedy in ancient Greece, two artistic and 
cultural game belles -the Apollonian and the 
Dionysiac. 

Calarco summarizes Nietzsche's interpretation of the 
Apollonian principle: "The dream sphere of Apollonian art is... 
aecealm of 'fare alinsivon”, of ‘deep seman "Therefore, 


the Apollonian is associated with balance, order, the avoid- 


ance of extremes." 


Nietzsche completes the "Apollo's dream sphere": "[The 
principle of individuation]... has received its most magnificent 
87 


expression in Apollo." 

Now Cee a Nietzsche's interpretation of the 
Dionysiac principle, the counterpart of the Apollonian, as a 
rapture characterized by "the glorious transport which arises 
in man, ever from the very depth of nature, at the shattering 


ae 88 : 
of the principium imdiviauablonLs ss. He notes that in 


Dionysiac ecstasy “.. .the boundaries between individuals are 
shattered, but individuation must itself be shattered to make 
this possible. Man is united to man, but only in so far as 
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both merge into Oneness, the universal ground of Being. 
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"Yet" continues Calarco "beneath these visions, and 
those of the Apollonian state, sits ‘truth and its Sonn 08 
Thus, both visions the Apollonian and the Dionysiae -the 
first serene, the second ecstatic- are the illusions man 
places in Tront of quotidian reality ("truth and its terror”). 
Tragedy involves a paradoxical union of opposed 
‘llusion whose purpose is to place man beyond 
naked, unmediated suffering and beyond the 
despair which he feels when suffering can 
neither be ignored nor made intelligible in 
some context larger than the individual experience 
of pain.9t 
Calarco explains Nietzsche's theory of tragedy: "... as 
the wedding of the Apollonian and the Dionysiac. Yet the 
Apollonian weds a realm of ‘fair illusion' to the principium 
individuationis which may, under different circumstances, posit 
& radical alienation of individual man from the world, together 
with the despair which proceeds from such alienation. And 
the Dionysiac shattering of the principle of individuation 
may become a loss of identity far removed from Dionysiac 
sees 
in his Tragic Ontology, Calarco establishes a relationship 
between Neitzsche's Apollonian and Dionysiac principles and 
Eliade's conception of archaic (an-historical man) and historical 
93 


mein. Fliade's distinction between archaic man and historical 


man is based on the former's vision of reality through "the myth 
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of cyclical periodicity or ... the myth of eternal return. 
In other words, archaic man sees reality as a repetition of 
various events in a definite period of time or ad infinitum. 
This archetype could be best exemplified by the illusion of 
the solar cycle. The knowledge that historical man possesses 
is thay this double illusive 99 cycle will take place only 
as long as the sun exists; whereas archaic man fails to see 
"truth and its terror" beyond this cycle. Once man discovers 
the awesome fact of the relative sense of permanence implied 
im tne lite span of the sum an the backeround, of Time, Ne can 
no longer avoid seeing reality as a series of self-contained 
historical events: 

The chief difference between the man of the 

archaic and traditional societies and the man 

of the modern societies with their strong imprint 

of Judaco-Christianity lies in the fact that 

the former feels himself andiassolubly connected 

Wien whe Cosmos and the cosmic ryuhms.. whereas 

the lavver insists vhav he as conmected only with 

history.? 

The questionability of Les Mouches as tragedy will be 
answered by seeing to what extent its view of reality is able 
to fulfil the role of tragedy "...to provide an adequate 
not 


valorization of the tragic hero's existence and suffering. 


Our task now is to analyse Les Mouches in order to show 


if the Apollonian and Dionysiac Principles are present 1n 10, 


and if so, how do they manifest themselves. Then, we shall 
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try to establish how reality is seen in the play: through 
archaic man's vision of protecting himself from history by 
means fo the archetype of repetition, or through the naked 
vision of history proper of historical man. 

A study of the development of the action between Sartre's 


play and the last two plays of Aeschylus' Oresteia shows that 


up to the murder of Egisthe and Clytemnestre, the action that 
takes place in Les Mouches is akin in structure to the action 
of The Libation Bearers. From the moment Oreste and Electre 


take refuge in Apollo's temple, the action moves along the 


Same Jine asyit does. in) The Humenides:; thet vs, “the trial oF 
Oreste. Although, as we shall see, the philosophical implications 
CLs thisvaction an bes Mouches, are considerably dittrerent Drom 
those in Aeschylus' play. 

Les Mouches begins in Apollonian clarity rather than in 
Dionysiae darkness; Oreste at the time of his arrival at Argos, 
is the embodiment of the Apollonian principle of individuation; 
because it is expressed in his non-attachment with anything or 
anybody. This extreme individuation makes him long for an 
attachment with the Arguites as the only means of attaining 
the Dionysiac counter-part of communion into Oneness. Without 
it the Apollonian principle becomes a perversion of the same: 
"Without the deep wisdom of Dionysus, the Apollonian may be 


transformed into superficial rationality -what Nietzsche calls 
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‘esthetic socratism'- a vision of the 'sensible' side of 
quotidian lite. 
Thus, the principle of individuation-has evolved in Oreste 
to the extreme where it presents "... a radical alienation... 
[of him] ...from the world, together with the despair, which 
proceeds from such aatenaticnela: 
As we have said, Oreste is seeking the Dionysiac principle 
of communion as he strives to commit his freedom to the cause of 
the Arguites. As at comes forth in the play, Oreste's means of 
attaining any rapport with the Arguites is by committing the 
double murder. But these murders are just another link in the 
chain of the archetype or repetition in the House of Atreus: 
the recurrent murder of a member of this house by close 
kindred. As we have seen before, Oreste is not motivated to 
commit his murder by desire to avenge his father's death; 
rather he is moved to action by his need to commit his freedom 
to the Arguite's cause. This difference of motivation in 
Sartre's Oreste allows him to transcend archaic man's viewsof 
reality through the archetype of repetition, as Oreste harbors 
historical man's view of reality as a unique event, or as he 
makes his own destiny. 
Th is im the light of Apollo's tempile where the =so-— 
called "trial" of Oreste takes place. Oreste still preserves 
his individuality and although he is still striving to attain 
the Dionysiac principle of communion with men (the Arguites) he 


sees the futility of attaining the same with nature. Therefore, 
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disobeying Jupiter's command, he rejects nature. 

then, he steps out from Apollo's temple, andl moves 
toward Dionysiace communion, toward the Arguites who await him 
on the streets. It is here, as the play Closes, that the 
Apollonian and Dionysiac come momentarily very close. Oreste 
keeps his individuality avoiding a complete loss of his 
identity among the Arguites; thus, in Apollonian restraint, 
he comes in communion with them as he sets them free from 
tyranny. But, again, he emphasizes individuality, as he says 
before walking away forever with the responsibility of his 
act: 

Oreste.— ..,Je€ veux 6tre un roi sans terre. et 
sans sujets, Adieu, mes hommes. ..+ 

Thus, if The Eumenides ends in the establishment of the 
state as the organism destined to preserve the law, substituting 
the family vendetta, Les Mouches goes one step forward by 
destroying a corrupted state machinery, and by establishing a 
new order based in placing the responsibility, for the action, in 
each individual. 

In conclusion, we can give Les Mouches the right to tragedy 
although we have seen that it cannot be totally fitted into the 
tragic pattern as conceived by Aristotle, Hegel and Nietzsche. 
Even if Les Mouches did not adapt itself perfectly to this pattern, 


we should allow for the fact that, as pointed out by Oscar Mandell, 
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the idea of tragedy has persisted through the ages: 


The tragic idea survived the loss of the gods 
and it survived the loss of the aristocratic 
hero. It adapts itself to the thought and the 
ethos of every age - to the Greek pantheon and 
Une zoddecs Themig., EO Chris ianiny, tor ceudal iam, 
to sentimental deism, to social humanitarianisn, 
tO Matlerialistic skepticism, to communism, to 
existentialism. Whe human Situation, ... une 
fundamental irony of existence, which is more 
important than any creed, subsists behind all 
erecds. Im thie Lagat. 2b will “surely seen 
arnbiurary 10 la critie vo irayw a line and ssay 
"Here tragedy ends".101 


key Ws MOW See Critical macerial pertinent voula esiinge. 
Then, we shall focus our attention on Unamuno's own views on 
Ene theatre, and speciiically on his own commentaries on fa, 
Sole er | (Nen, Weusia Mls proceed Omanalyce lanesuinee sin 
the light of Aristotle, Hegel and Nietzsche. 

Most critics agree that La esfinge has no theatrical 
Gualities, and thal tue publie will mou Understand it. 

Ilundain in a letter to Unamuno (Paris, January, 1899) 
Fells him that his play will fail to hold the atvventiom or 
the public because it will not understand Angel, the protagonist. 
He adds that Angel is a character who rings false, because he 
is not human. 

Juan Barco in a letter to Unamuno (January ILO. 1899) 
states that after reading parts of the play, even though he 
likes the ideas and the dialogue, he is afraid that because 


there is not enough emphasis on the technical aspects of the 


SO 


1s 

play, the public will not be satisfied with ee 

The actor Thuillier in a letter to Unamuno (Barcelona, 
June 13, 1899) tells him that even though he "feels" his play, 
he is afraid it has no theatrical Wonietsae 

Ramon D. Pérez (Letter to Unamuno, Barcelona, June, 1899) 
says that although the ideas in the scene he feels that the 
public will not understand the play because the ideas presented 
i. Woeere GOO Popiaicttestedy = 

Perdinendo Carlesi, 1m his introduction to the ltalian 
translation of La esfinge, says that the play is not theatrical 
in the usual sense of the word, because it is not a play in 
which a struggle of passions is presented; instead, he says, 
it is the tragedy of a soul struggling against the wor1a. 106 

Nevertheless, in spite of opinions such as those of Iris 
M. Zavala who claims that in general Unamuno never met success 
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as a playwright, the premiere of La esfinge in Las Palmas 
(February 20, 1909) was a complete succes. 

The success of the play can be measured by the reaction 
of several spectators. Manuel Macias Casanova was struck by 
the reaction of the public: 

No nos acordamos de haber visto en nuestro 
teatro un silencio tan imponente y respe-— 
tuoso como el que reinéd anoche. Parecia 
que estabamos en un templo. 108 


Tomas Morales, another eye-witness reports that the public 


was impressed by its theatrical qualities: 
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La obra se oy6 en medio de un silencio 
religoso, se aplaudié frenéticamente 
a la terminaciOn de cada acto, se discuti6 
con calor en los iantermedios, todo lo eual. 
deja sentado que la obra es teatral.109 


Many critics have also remarked on the similarity between 


La _esfinge and Ibsen's play, An Enemy of the People (1882). 
Tiundain observes the similarities in style: "Corte ibseniano, 
r ‘o “Late 
con alguna escena que recuerda otra similar de Ibsen. 
He, then, compares Angel with the protagonist of An Enemy of 
phepbeople. We Poinvs out that the provaronisat oO: Lbsen > 
play is well drawn, is human, and, even though he is complex, 
the public understands him and finds in him something common 
to all man. Unamuno's protagonist, Angel, on the Contrary, is 
nee : Nah 
a living paradox, an incongruency. 

UWan Barco says ©: whe third ach on La estinee thay ac 

qe 

resembles somewhat the end of An Enemy of the People. And 
Manuel Macias Casanova also notes that La esfinge is a play 
of Ibsenian vision, because in Angel, we see a man who lives 
torn between experience and faith, in accord with Ibsen's ideas. 

Ferdinando Carlesi also agrees that La esfinge reminds 
us or Ibsen's ‘ways’ im the theatre, and, hence, it is a play 

: 114 
ald ancvensaty of though. 

Tomas Morales also sees in La esfinge a resemblance to 
Tbsen, as he says that Angel " .. puede repetir, como corolario 


de su existir, esta famosa frase del maestro escandinavo: 


; ‘ 2 
'Todo lo he buscado en mi mismo, todo ha salido de mi corazon. 


Another point of agreement among critics is their conception 
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of Angel as a personification of Unamuno. MIlundain says 
that Angel is a "fotografia de su autor y creador, y ... que 
todo lo que dice, piensa y quiere es Miguel de Unamuno quien 
ee ee woe ke 
Oo ha querido, pensado y dicho antes. Tomas Morales 
observes that: "Hsta su primera obra dramatica, es como un 
gran mondlogo en que el autor hace una exposici6én de su pen- 
samiento; es todo su yo el que habla por boca del protagonis- 
Cavlesi objects to those conclusions, although he as 
willing to state that Angel moves around Unamuno's personal 
: ih 
raeas. : 
Zavala disagrees with Carlesi's objection as she says: 
"La esfinge, obra de crisis, si es representativa de Unamuno, 
de su lucha de siempre. Unamuno nunca aceptara una solucién 
esteticista para sus problemas; Angel tampoco.... No, lo 
: : : ee ylld 
importante es el vitalismo, la religiosidad. 
In fact, Zavala sees La esfinge as representative of 
Unamuno's religious crisis of 1897 which consists in ". 


la basqueda de una tercera fe, puente entre la ortodoxia 


catélica y la franca pérdida de la fe producto de su forma- 


peer 120 
cién filoséfica." 


Fernando Lazaro states that the central theme in all the 
theatre of Unamuno is the highly metaphysical concern with the 
meaning of man's life and the mystery of what lies beyond 


tere,” This is Unamuno's own preoccupation as we can see 
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throughout Del sentimiento traégico de la vida. And since this 
also is Angel's preoccupation, we can conclude that he is a 
personification of Unamuno's own metaphysical problems. 

On Angel, the protagonist of La esfinge, we have found 
various commentaries from the critics: 

Ilundain states that Angel is a defeated man who has not 
been able to rid himself from the influence of his ane 

RamoOn D. Pérez sees in Angel a man who is not understood 
by his friends, who is considered a traitor by the people 
because he wants to be free and sincere. Because of this, 
Pérez finds that Angel is a very human character, and that 
Unamuno has placed parts of his soul and of everyone's soul 
in fete? 

Casanova sees Angel as a man without faith, who wants 
to live precisely on faith; a man who needs an ideal to keep 
living, and consequently, forges his own ideal as he 
struggles with his own metaphysical doubt. Finally, he says 
that Angel triumphs over life because he had an ideal: to 
search for truth, peace, his happiness, his path. It is true 
that life "killed" Angel, but "... ya se habia colocado é1 
por encima de ella, y asi entrO dignamente en la muerte, que 
124 


: . 2 - 
también es triunfar de la muerte misma. 


Carlesi says about Angel that "... su gran herejia contra 


la religién quijotesca consiste en dejarse dominar por la idea 


de la muerte. Esta idea de la muerte y de la sLiavsuoalibateleyel (elie) We) 
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accion, este pensamiento que traba los pasos del viandante 
en ila tierra ...,- esta paralisis oOpuesta al destino y a los 


deberes del hombre ... mata a éste como entidad soeegie = 


For Tilgher, Angel is equated to Stirner's superman; the 
finite "I" who has made himself center of the universe, whose 
sole aim is to raise himself to divine omnipotence. But, 
continues Tilgher 

la eoneiencaa de la anutalidad y Jimitacion 
del oprar humano .+., Wa... nostaleta in— 
mensa de libertad absolute, dé wide alamitada, 
de energia infinita, la egroea y le impiden 
entregarse a la accién.t© 

Tilgher affirms that in his defeat, the defeat of this 
"super-hombre stirneriano" moved by and "I" full of pride 
and wishing to become God--Angel is an anti-Quijote in the 
SecmsemuNatu sa. 

aunque ambos buscasen la fama eterna 

...en la accién...Angel es la negacién de lo 
que don Quijote afirma, y la religién de la 
accién infinita, que en el héroe cervantino 
tiene un simbolo incomparable, est& en Angel, 
condenada, por su egoismo, a la inaccién 
apsollba., que ie conducira, por Gltimo a 
renegar de aquel yc. soberbio que buscaba 
servirse del mundo.t 

It is pertinent to put forth Ilie's commentary on the 


similarities and differences between Nietzsche's and Unamuno's 


ideas on the superman in his relationship to morals. 
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Ilie begins by stating that "it is in the area of valuation 


that Unamuno stirs up the most Pentre Since, according 


to Unamuno, man cannot be sincere as he watches himself as a 
ae ena ; é L297, ‘ 

spectator of his own role in life, all our adeas, thoughts, 

and values are fraudulent, because they are conceived during 

@ stave Of self contemplation, "130 For Unamuno only animals, 


Of Unewteeble-minded, with their tmcenscious stave of bene, 


are sincere. 


Tlie continues: "This psycho-moral problem inevitably 


toy 


brings Niwevzsehe into the picture. || For Nietzsche, as for 


Unamuno, there seem to be a conflict between "animal health 


By 


and intellectual sickness.” HeVadds that for Nmeuvzgehne: 


superman could come into being only after 
one essential truth was grasped: that the 
meaningful core of existence--and the triumph 
of life--lies in the will to power. Since 
thus Vitalastic Value is Lhe supreme good , 
there can be nothing wrong with subverting 
conventional morality whenever the latter gets 
in the wey. ‘Conversely, no traditional evil 
value dsureally ammieral if 20 enhances individuea | 
power and the affirmation of the self.... 
Consequently, all moral systems are the rational- 
imevlonon Une! will TC power .133 


Tlie continues by pointing out that even though Unamuno was not 
an immoralist, his views were as devastating in its psychological 
: ae: Ie ee ees easy 
analysis as Nietzsche's were in the critique of Chr asulanity.s 
This is precisely why Nietzsche's hostility to Chavet lai elu 
alienated Unamuno from him. Nonetheless both Unamuno and 


E ; 13S 
Nietzsche regard morals as having 4 Dsychological, genealogy. 
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Up to this point Nietzsche's and Unamuno's views on morals 

are similar, but from here on their isi Gee different: 

"For Nietzsche, consciousness is an obstacle to the development 

of whe superiian because if intibits his healthy impulses... . 

On the other hand, Unamuno thought consciousness to be more 

than just a condition that leads to alienation... for eventually 

if enables ms to reintegrate ourselves in a socially productive 

way. True enough at the beginning it permits moral ambiguity 

among the conflicting selves that divide the mind. And, also 

true, we cannot know whether we are good, because we don't 

know which of those selves is the real one. But in the end, 

consciousness begets conscience, and moral conscience is 

governed by epee 
Tlie continues his argument by stating that both 

Nietzsche and Unamuno held the salvation of mankind as the 


highest goal of human life. Nietzsche saw in the superman 


the fulfillment of that condition and this implied a presence 
Of anti-Chrictuan values, “he latter was in Oppcsi7iom to 
Unamuno's views since he did not consider, as Nietzsche did, 


God 2s an obstacle tn fronu, of “the Superman. -- 


On the contrary, Unamuno wondered whether 

God was not really the supreme and absolute 
Superman. Lh iso, shen ule superman's aspiration 
as described by Nietzsche was nothing less than 
the desire of mortal man to acquire God's im- 
mortality. And if this were true, then there 

is little difference between Unamuno's deepest 
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wish and Nietzsche's. Both God and superman 
were the projection of man's image into the 
infinite: 53 


Carlesi is the only one of all the critics we have studied 


who considers La esfinge a tragedy: 


La tragedia de un alma en lucha con el mundo, 
que hace, deshace su propia existencia, que 
desmenuza todas sus ideas y sentimientos y 
que se redime a si misma, sin que la grandeza 
de su propia accién ieee a ser comprendida 
por cuantos le rodeanr© 


It is noteworthy to mention that virtually all existential-— 
ist writers have made use in their works of both Biblical and 
Pagan myths. Unamuno does not differ, a fact commented on by 


eer 


The role of the Hebrew myth in Unamuno's 
existentialism is fresh, original, and unique. 
This role was created in three steps... First, 
as a psychologist, Unamuno was concerned with 
the individual as a universal man. Second, 

as a moralist, he had to modify this view by 
considering man in a social context, although 
no specifie context was needed. But third, 
as a social critic, he would now have to deal 
with Spain as well as the psychology of 
Spaniards both as individuals and as a 
collectivity. In handling such complexities, 
he saw the myths of the Garden of Eden as 
profoundly symbolic structures. 


Let us deal now with Unamuno's own theory on the theatre 


and see if it applies to La esfinge. 
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In a few personal letters written by Unamuno, the author 
reveals his dramatic intentions when he was writing La estinge. 


His ideas on the theatre will also be judged in the light of 


some critics. 


In a letter to Angel Ganivet (Salamanca, November 20, 


1898), Unamuno speaks of how he visualizes his yet unnamed play: 


La lucha de una conciencia entre la atracci6én 
de ia @loria, de vivir en la historia, de tranc— 
mitir el nombre a la posteridad, y el encanto de 
la paz, del sosiego, de vivir en la eternidad. 

Es un hombre que quiere creer y no pueden obse- 
sionado por la nada de ultratumba, a quien per- 
Sigue de continuo el espectro de la muerte. 


He continues by saying that he is aware of the difficulties 


involved in presenting a religious drama on a modern stage: 


teenO se Como senvera el sacar a das tabias 
luchas de la conciencia religiosa, no sacadas 
desde los tiempos cl&sicos en que se produce 
aquel portentoso El condenado_ por ceseortadon 


In a letter to Jiménez Ilundain (December 23, 1898), 


" 


Unamuno calls his play a drama intimo de conciencia, de 


{indole Pete ean 
In another letter to Ilundain (May 24, 1899), Unamuno 
states that he is not willing to sacrifice what he thinks 
essential in his play in order to satisfy the public. He adds: 
"mis que hacer dramas para el piblico, quiero hacer ptiblico para 


143 


los dramas." 
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In a letter to Gilberto Beccari (December Vee HOODS). 


Unamuno makes a resume of La esfinge: 
EES AT enh & 


La accién no tiene tiempo ni lugar determinado. 
Tratase de un hombre entregado a una accién 
politica revolucionaria..., que vive preso de la 
obsesioén del m&s alla, del misterio de ultratum- 
ba. Esto le lleva a pensar que todo esfuerzo 
humano es initil si al fin todos nos reducimos 

a polvo, nombre, y abandona su puesto politico, 
se hace anacoreta laico... el dia en que estalla 
la revolucién, témanle por un traidor vulgar; 
y le matan,t 


it! is. important to note that in a letter to Juan Arzadiun 
(November 24, 1909), Unamuno states that his play has brought 
him a considerable amount of money, but he makes very clear 
that he has taken up the theatre, not for greed, but because 
; . ey ARNG 
he has things which can only be said through this medium. 

Another characteristic of Unamuno's theatre is his concern 

; 146 

to present in his work a situation common to all man. Thus 
Unamuno is a writer committed to a situation as Sartre will be 
a generation later. 

Whe situation which constitutes the central theme of Una-— 
muno's work is brought about by the questions: 'What is the 
; Bey 
sense of our life?', and ‘What is there beyond death? 

Unamuno was very much concerned in preserving certain 
aspects of Greek tragedy, as he says in a spéech in’1918: 


Dentro de la tragedia...he tendido acaso 
por mi profesional fami liaridad: con os, una— 


S| yr ae 
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gicos griegos, a la mayor desnudez posible, 
suprimiendo todo episodio de pura diversién, 
todo personaje de mero adorno, toda escena de 
mera transicién o divertimiento. Los persona-— 
jes est&n reducidos, con una economia que 
quiere Ser artistica, al minimo posible, y el 
desarrollo de la accién, resultado del choque 


de pasiones, va por la linea mas corta posi-— 
ble 148 


In addition to his desire to remove all extraneous elements 
from his theatre, Unamuno also wishes to maintain the climax 
of the action from the beginning of the play, a method, which 


prompts the critic Lazaro to say: "Estos dramas se desarrollan 


nth9 


en una constante violenta tensi6én emocional... 


Unamuno was also concerned with the re-creation and 


E50) 


modernization of Classical Greek themes; Fedra (1910) is an 


example. Lazaro makes a very pertinent commentary on Unamuno 


a5 Seprecursor of modern theatre: 


Unamuno, solitario y desconocido en sus aventuras 
dram4ticas, se adelantaba asi a dos rasgos tipi- 
cos del teatro posterior. Uno, la simplificaci6n 
al maximo de los decorados, cuyo adalid fue 
Jacques Copeau, en su parisino Vieux-Colombier: 
ese venerable teatro que ha servido de vivero 

del teatro francés contemporfneo. Otro, la 
recreacién y modernizacién de los temas tragicos 
clasicos, a la que deben sus mejores y mas origi- 
nales éxitos O'Neill, Giraudoux, Anouilh y 
Sartre.to1 


Another point of similarity between Greek Classical Tragedy 
and Unamuno's theatre is his conception of the Greek ethos. for 


Unamuno a man is responsible for his actions regardless of his 
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intentions. And in his early works, to which La SpLinge 
belongs, Unamuno maintains that "...la intencién no vale, 
Wey 


Solomel acto, ; although, in latter works (i.e., Vida de 


Don Quijote y Sancho (1905)), he will affirm the contrary: 
ntd3 


W i . . . 
»-». lo cardinal para ti es lo que quisieras ser. 


In La esfinge, Unamuno has presented a situation which 
is common to man: a human being facing the question of eternity. 
Angel wishes to be eternal but, since he has lost his faith 
in Christianity, he is moved to despair. What Unamuno has done 
in writing La esfinge is to "commit" his pen in order to present 
a situation relevant to his and our times of religious crisis. 

In accordance with Unamuno's notions on the theatre, La 
esituge 1s @ play where the stage Settings, the characters 
(note that only Angel, Tia Ramona and Eufemia are the only 
completely-drawn characters), and the action are kept as 
simple as possible. Indeed the play revolves exclusively 
around Angel's metaphysical problem and its consequences on 
his private and on his political lives. 

La esfinge is also a modernization of a classical Spanish 
theme: a Christian doubts his faith in God. This same theme 
was presented by Tirso de Molina in his El condenado por des- 
confiado (1627-1636). 

Keeping in mind the comments on tragedy by Aristotle and 
Nietzsche in the first section of tis Chapter, we ere now 


ready to posit the question: can La esfinge be considered a 


_ 
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tragedy in the’light of Aristotle's definition of tragedy? 
First of all, let us point out the action which is 
imitated in this play: Angel, a political leader, withdraws 
from politics, and retires to a life of meditation which he 
hopes will bring him peace. He is considered a traitor and 
nS kad edn 
SO much for the external action of the play; now to 
analyse the internal "action" which takes place in Angel's 
mind. It becomes evident that it consists of the discovery 
by Angel of his relationship with himself and with the world. 
The reversal of Angels initial situavion, (i.e. his 
resignation from politics) is in accordance with the law of 
probability, since Angel's apprehension about the possible 
non-existence of God and his fear that without God he will 
not be immortal lead him to come to terms with his metaphysical 
apprehension. In order for Angel to come to terms with himself, 
he must abandon politics since he regards it as a trivial 


game: 
Angel.= .s. Som Tiddewlas Miserimeads de ese 
juego que llamais politica, para el 
que hace falta ... sentido de las 
apariencias; y como carezco de él, he 
decidido renunciar a tal juego.l? 
But this reversal of the situation from political.life toa 
life of meditation does not completely solve Angel's 


metaphysical doubts. He begins to have knowledge of where his 


: : : : 
problem lies, (i.e. he discovers man's fall from innocence) and 
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the discovery restricts him to a life of inactiwity. 


We can speak of a second reversal of Angel's situation 


when the mob comes to lynch him. We find Angel momentarily 


wishing to engage again in politics: 


Angel.-iNo, a huir no! iA ponerme al frente 
de ellos para encauzarlos; a impedir 155 
mayores males, a morir en la barricada! 


But when Felipe reminds Angel of his metaphysical problem: 


Felipe.-—iS6lo Dios salva! iEl triunfo te 
agrandara la nada! 


Angel.- La nada.. 
hacer, 


‘sola meade: .., pero 2que he de 


Felipe.- Ya te lo he dicho y no me has oido. 
$Por qué lo quieres saber otra vez? 


UES 


Angel retreats from any political involvement in the situation 
and decides to approach the mob as a religious leader. This 


role had been revealed to him by a random reading of the Bible: 


Angel.="4.. Quise consultar mi porvenir, yj, 
una mafiana después de purificada mi 
conciencia y puesto de rodillas, abri 
al azar los Evangelios y puse el dedo 
sobre aquellas palabras que dicen: 
"Ta y predicad el Evangelio a todas 
las naciones."1L57 


Therefore, there is a third and last reversal of Angel situation 


for now Angel has discovered his mission: 
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Angel.- No voy, no, NG. debo..., to puedo... 
no quiero ir. Pero si me asomaré a 
decirles cuatro palabras de corazo6n, 
éverdad, Felipe?l98 
The process of recognition takes place as Angel lies 
dying, having been shot while addressing the mob. Angel 


discovers that it was his excessive pride which caused all his 


metaphysical apprehensions: 


Angel.- He querido hacer de vosotros, mis 
amigos, un comentario a mi: vosotros 
sabelives, y el asurO you. <2 mo he 
querido que os manifestarais... ¥ 
también vosotros tenéis vuestra alma, 
tan alma como la mia...159 


And finally he says: 


Aneel <= 5... Com justicia micro. ..3 es el. page 
merecido a mi soberbia...160 
Tb is his pride that constitutes Angel's trasic flaw; his 
feelings of superiority over his fellow men and his thirst for 
immortality. Angel's pride is the result of knowledge. This 
is indicated by the use of the Biblical allegory of Adam and 
Eve. As Angél tells Felipe: 
Angel.- Si, Felipe; quiso el hombre ser Di0s5 
conocedor de la ciencia del bien y del 


mal, y asi que la hubo probado, conocié 


ante todo, su propia desnudez y se vid 
sujeto al trabajo y al progreso... 


. . * W a . 
Our answer to the original question, Can La esfinge 
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be considered a tragedy?" is yes. The basic elements found 
in Aristotle's concept of tragedy are found in La esfinge: 
the tragic hero, who, like Angel, is found in a distressful 
situation, not as a result of vice, but of an error -tragic 
flaw- in his character. 

We can also say that La esfinge is a tragedy, according 
to Nietzsche's notion that tragedy should leave the audience 


with an optimistic feeling toward life, for at the end of 


the play Angel asserts the value of life: 


162 


Angel.="Si,. lyiva Ja dapertad!, que ee Ta vada. 


Keeping in mind Hegel's theory of tragedy we shall apply 
iwewo Ue lestinge an Order ie eeuablish the elements in 
conflict, whether these elements represent some good in their 
own right, and what reconciliation is attained between these 
ellements. Then, we ‘shall turn our attention to the surrering 
ofthe Hero mm order to e6e if lit Gs the result or 'euill” or 
Muragie wesponsi bi lity. ! 

As Unamuno himself states the tragic conflict in La 
esfinge is between earthly glory and celestial glory or 
immortality. Angel is torn between action (his political life 
which will ensurevhim earthly glory, and a place in history) 
and inaction (the life of meditation to which he finally retires). 


At the end of the play, he is moved again to action: he addresses 


the people but this time not as a pOlvbice.. Ledder but asa 
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religious one. This new type of action in Angel can be taken 
as the reconciliation between the two forces in conflict. It 
is what Zavala calls "la tercera fe unamuniana," a faith based 
in the struggle between the orthodox Christian faith in God, 
and reason, which denies the existence of God, guarantor of 
our “simtreprpaulaee ee 


Angel's suffering can be seen as the result of his pride. 


It is pride which moves him to wish immortality, a god-like 


attribute. Angel rejects his pride as he says: “... Con justi-— 
: aloe 
Cla MUchOnu..3 €S Cl Pago Merccidoe a me soperpia. =. At the 


same time that he rejects his pride, he is assuming "tragic 
responsibility" since, even though he meant well when searching 
immortality, he feels responsible for the harm he caused others, 
and thus, accepts the punishment for it: death. In this sense 
la stings |revives the Greek euhos of ~opiecies, in saccordance 
with Unamuno's views at the time he wrote this play. Or as 
Zavala puts it: "la intencién no vale, sdélo el Wegeee 

Thus, we see that La esfinge satisfies Hegel's views on 
tragedy, since it presents a conflict of two rights leading 
to a reconciliation of a sort. It also, shows the suffering 
of the hero as a result of a deed for which he assumes "tragic 
responsibility". 

Let us now turn to Nietzsche's theory of tragedy, keeping 
+n mind the relationship between the Apollonian/Dionysiac 


. =f } ,at E ' r ie i 0 
principles, and Eliade's archaic/historical man's world view. 
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We shall see whether the hero sees reality through archaic man's 
Vero tiger ar ine. transcending an archetype, sees reality as 
history. 

The Apollonian principle of individuation is found in Angel 
as he withdraws from his political (communal) life into a life 
of meditation. At the same time, the Dionysiac principle acts 
in Angel as the force that moves him to a fusion of his self 
with the rest of the universe. Tragedy arises from the 
conflict between Angel's desire for Dionysiac communion with the 
universe without shattering his Apollonian principle of 
individuation. 

The archetype involved in this play is the archetype of 
immortality as it appears in the Christian faith. Angel's 
doubt in the validity of this archetype brings about a re- 
evaluation of his religious belief leading to "la tercera fe 
unamuniana', a faith based on the struggle of man against his 
doubt in the archetype of immortality. 

As Tlundain has pointed out, Angel does not rid himselr 
from the influence of his past - the Christian Faith. He does 
not transcend the archetype of immortality, since, at the end 
of the play, he abandons his doubt and wills a return to the 
Christian God. In this sense, he sees reality, as archaic man 
does, in the form of myth. 

In conelusion, we can give La esfinge the right to tragedy, 


as we did to Les Mouches, since it lent itself to be analysed 
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in the light of Aristotle's, Hegel's and Nietzsche's concepts 


Of Lragedy. 
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CONCLUSION 


hh 


It has been the purpose of the present study to analyse 
the major themes found in Sartre's Les Mouches and in Unamuno's 
La _esfinge. These themes were the following: the theme of man's 
inherent freedom to choose his own values and hence determine 
his own actions, and the theme of man's loss of innocence as 
he becomes aware of his freedom. Then we compared the way in 
which each author deals with these themes, searching for their 
affinities and dissimilarities. 

In comparing Sartre's and Unamuno's approach to the theme 
of freedom, it was found that, in Les Mouches as well as in 
La_esfinge, man is free to choose his own values and his own 
actions. It was also found that in both plays man's inherent 
freedom alienates him from the rest of nature, from the 
unconscious aspect of the universe, and hence, alienation 
leads to anguish as man encounters himself, other men, and 
nature itself. The major difference between Sartre's and 
Unamuno's approach to the theme of freedom is that, in Les Mouches, 
Oreste refuses to subordinate his freedom to either men or God 
whereas, in La esfinge, although Angel refuses to take orders 
from men, he is nevertheless, willing to submit his freedom 
woods 

As we have seen in previous chapters, the theme of free- 
dom is closely to the theme of man's loss of innocence. Both 


these themes as they are developed in Les Mouches and in La 
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esfinge lead to the conclusion that man loses his innocence as 
he becomes aware of his freedom. Knowledge is considered a 
disease undermining any hope that man might entertain of 
communion with the rest of nature. But after this fact is 
asserted there exists a major difference between Sartre's and 
Unamuno's attitude toward man's loss of innocence as a result 
of his freedom. In Les Mouches it is maintained that man is 
not evil, but free; man cannot be considered evil because of 
his alienation from the rest of nature since his freedom is 
Delveved to De gratuivous; 1b was elven co Mim WitnouL mes 
choosing 2b. On the other hand, in La esfinge, man is 
considered evil insofar as he is not willing to give up his 
freedom to God. Here, the concept of man's freedom is closer 
GO that found in the Biblical account or Adam and Eve: man 
is made free, but he must subordinate his freedom to God's will. 

Another major difference between Les Mouches and La esfinge 
is that in the former Oreste faces courageously his freedom 
to choose; whereas in the latter Angel, instead of facing his 
freedom to choose and the anguish it implies, wishes to return 
to innocence and to God. 

In Chapter III, the question was posited as to whether 
or not Les Mouches and La esfinge are tragedies. Our answer 
to this question is that both plays could be considered 


tragedies inasmuch as they contain many elements encountered 
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in Aristotle's, Hegel's, and Nietzsche's concepts of tragedy. 
Of these elements, the one we wets cee most important 
in determining whether a play is or is not a tragedy was the 
element of optimism with which a tragedy should always leave 
its audience. Tragedy should assert the value of life even 

though it presents life as terrible, inflicting suffering on 


man. 

In conelusion, Sartre and Unamuno attempt to deal in 
Les Mouches and La esfinge with some of the vital problems 
of man's existence. We could do no less than to agree with 


Tlie, referring to existentialism in general: 


The nature of existentialism is sufficiently 
diffuse to make questions of influence and 
chronology immaterial. Its precise definition 
continues to evade us because many of its 
characteristics have already appeared in 
previous intellectual movements... There is 
Vittle doubt... that existentialism has stated 
the problem of life and of philosophy in a 

way that is more personal and conflictive 

than any other other philosophical 

POsStLLOM pron GO ab ws.) Lhe Issues are 20 
longer formulated as, What is man? What 

are values? What is the nature of the 
universe? Instead, the existentialist's 
questions are, Who am I? What do I believe 
in? What is my relationship to that which 
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Paul Tlie, Unamuno: An Existential View of Self 
and Society (Madison, 1967), pp. 4-5. 
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